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CHAPTER I 
THE CIVIL WAR DECADE 

Prior to the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 the subject 
of military and naval pensions had attracted no unusual 
attention in this country. The national Government had 
quite early recognized the justice of a pension system, and 
had wisely provided for the invalids, widows, and orphans 
made dependent by the earlier wars. By general or special 
legislation, pensions were being paid to those affected by the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the Indian wars, and 
the War with Mexico. At the close of the year in 1860, there 
were 11,284 names borne upon the pension rolls, and it 
required but slightly over a million dollars a year for their 
payment. Since the organization of the Government, down 
to 1861, the grand total paid out for pensions had amounted 
to approximately $89,000.00.1 

Under ordinary conditions the country would have wit- 
nessed a gradual decrease, both in the number of pensions 
admitted to the roll, and in the amount required to pay their 
claims. In his annual report for 1860, the Commissioner of 
Pensions announced that the clerical force of his Office, 
which consisted of 71 clerks, could now be reduced, and 
suggested to the Secretary of Interior that a portion of them 
be given emplojrment elsewhere. The belief was, that the 
pension system would henceforth gradually decrease in 
importance. Attention was called to the fact that the pen- 
sioners of the Revolution were rapidly passing away, "and 
in a brief period would live only in the memory of a grateful 
country."^ 

Rut with the outbreak of the Civil War the whole pension 
system had to be reorganized. A volunteer army of a half 
million men was to be put in the field before the close of 
another year. Never before had such an experiment been 
undertaken, and our democratic government was put to a 
test, the like of which few nations have had to meet. With- 



1 Annual Rep*t: Commissioner of Pensions, 1860. Sen, Doc. 36th Cong. 2nd sess. 
»1. 1, p. 469. 
« Ibid. p. 467. 
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out a creditable standing anny, and lacking the power to 
compel men to enter upon military service, our Government 
had to resort to the policy of persuasion. The most natural 
as well as the most effective step that could be taken was 
that of guaranteeing to those men who entered the service 
voluntarily, the same benefits, if wounded or disabled, that 
were granted to the members of the regular army. 
, This was done by an act of Congress passed on July 22, 
1861. After authorizing the President to accept the services 
of volunteers, not exceeding five hundred thousand, the 
following guarantee was inserted. Any volunteer who 
should be wounded or disabled while in the service, "shall 
be entitled to the same benefits which have been or may be 
conferred on persons disabled in the regular service, and 
the widow, if there be one, and if not, the. legal heirs of such 
as die, or may be killed in service, in addition to all arrears 
of pay and allowances, shall receive the sum of one hundred 
dollars."* No discussion whatever attended this provision 
when it was introduced, and the readiness with which it was 
accepted, illustrates the attitude of Congress toward offering 
inducements for volunteering. This act marks the beginning 
of the Civil War pension legislation. Within the next half 
century our country was to witness the enactment and 
operation of a series of pension laws, the liberality and ex- 
pense of which have no parallel in the history of any nation. 
The act of July 22, 1861, was soon found to be inadequate. 
The summer campaign for that year resulted in rather 
heavy losses for the Union side, and in the fall of 1861 Com- 
nodssioner Barrett stated that applications of soldiers dis- 
abled in the existing war, and on behalf of the widows and 
children of those who had died in the service, were coming 
in rapidly for adjudication. A large number of claims had 
already been admitted. But the uncertainty of pension 
rates that should be allowed in each case, and the apparent 
discrepancies in the laws under which the Pension Bureau 
was working, led the Commissioner to recommend that 
further and more explicit legislation be speedily enacted by 
Congress.* 

* U, S. Statutes at Large, vol. 13, p. 270. 

* Annual Rep't: Commissioner of Pensions, 1861. Sen. Doc. 37th Cong. 2nd sess. 
vol. 1, p. 836. 
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This demand became all the more imperative because of 
the disturbed condition of the pension system in the southern 
states. Shortly after hostilities began in the spring of 1861 
Commissioner Barrett ordered the payment of pensions to 
be suspended at all the different agencies located in those 
states then in rebellion. And by an act passed on February 
4, 1862, the Secretary of Interior was directed to strike from 
the pension rolls the names of all such persons who had 
taken up arms against the United States Government, or 
who had "in any maimer encouraged the rebels or mani- 
fested a sjnnpathy with their cause.*** Thereafter, when 
money was appropriated for the payment of pensions, a 
provision was always inserted to the effect that no part of it 
was to be paid to disloyal persons. During the first year of 
the war, over two thousand pensioners Uving in the southern 
states were dropped from the rolls. After the Union forces 
regained control of certain points in these states, the pension 
agencies were reestablished, and provision was made for 
paying those who were justly entitled to a pension. In order 
to have their names restored to the rolls, persons had to 
prove by act and sympathy, their continued loyalty to the 
Union. At the close of the year 1865, agencies had been 
reopened in Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
Each successive year saw new agencies opened at other 
points throughout the South, and finally by 1872 the pension 
system was again in operation in every southern state. 

To meet the situation in 1861, Congress decided to act 
upon the Commissioner's recommendation. The first step 
taken was to ascertain exactly what laws were then in opera- 
tion governing the pajnnent of pensions. Neither the Com- 
missioner of Pensions nor the Secretary of Interior was able 
to furnish the information desired; but the latter called 
upon Attorney-General Bates for an interpretation of certain 
acts then found on the statute books. He was first asked 
to place a construction upon the act of July 22, 1861, and in 
addition give an opinion upon the following points: 

1. Were the volunteers then enlisted entitled to a pension^ 
under provisions of theacts of January 29, and August 2» 
1813, in case they should become wounded or disabled? 

• U. S, Statutes at Large, vol. 13, p. 337. 
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2. Did the act of July 4, 1836, guarantee pensions to the 
widow? and orphans of volunteers who should die 
while in the service or from wounds received? 

3. Did the act of July 22, 1861, entitle the widows of 
those soldiers killed in service, to a pension in addition 
to the bounty provided for them? 

4. Were there any provisions allowing pensions to those 
volunteers who responded to the President's call of 
April 15, 1861, in case they were disabled while serving 
in the line of duty?* 

After making an examination of the statutes in question, 
Attorney-General Bates submitted his opinion. The first 
three questions he answered in the negative. As to the fourth, 
he held that "any militiaman" called into the service of the 
United States by the President's proclamation of April 15, 
1861, and disabled by wounds received while in that service, 
was entitled to a pension under the provisions of the act of 
August 2, 1813. But in concluding his opinion, Mr. Bates 
called attention to the uncertainty and obscurity of the many 
pension laws found upon the statute books. In numerous 
cases, the exact intent of the acts could not be determined. 
He therefore earnestly recommended "that the attention 
of Congress be called to the propriety of enacting laws 
which may be easily understood, and which may compre- 
hend all that the emergency requires."^ 

The recommendation was soon acted upon. Within three 
weeks, the House called upon the Attorney-General for a 
copy of his opinion, and began to consider legislation de- 
signed to meet the needs that he had pointed out.' On 
April 30, Mr. Goodwin, of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported a bill granting pensions to the officers and 
soldiers of the army, and the widows and children of those 
who had died in the service.* It was called up in the House 
two days later, and was supported by the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, the Commissioner of Pensions, and en- 
dorsed by the Secretary of Interior. Its chief spokesman, 
Mr. Goodwin of Maine, explained the provisions of the bill, 

• House Exec. Doe. 37th Cong. 2nd sess. No. 98, pp. 2-4. 
» Ibid. p. 5. 

• Cona. Globe. 37th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 1480. 
•Ibid. p. 1886. 
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and asked for its immediate passage. Although encountering 
but slight opposition, it brought forth considerable debate. 
The chief discussion centered about the first section, that of 
providing a higher pension rate for officers than for privates. 
There was a feeling, shared in by several members of Con- 
gress, that in an army made up of citizen soldiers rather than 
mercenaries, it would be an unjust discrimination to pension 
an officer at a higher rate than a private. The theory was 
advanced that in a volunteer army, the men who fought in 
the ranks were the equal in intellect and ability to those 
placed in command, that they suffered the same dangers, 
endured the same hardships, and hence should share equally 
in receiving the nation's bounty. 

While this view was held by several congressmen, a major- 
ity nevertheless felt that some discrimination should be 
made in favor of the ranking officers and commissioned men. 
Their duties were greater than those of a private, and it was 
pointed out that many of them had spent some years in the 
study of military tactics and discipline. From the standpoint 
of justice, therefore, a discrimination was made in their 
behalf.^® After having been amended in a few particulars, the 
bill passed the House on May 13, 1862. 

In the Senate it met no opposition whatever. Only one 
important change was made. In the House, a five dollar 
fee had been agreed upon as the proper amount that a pen- 
sion agent should charge in making application for arrears 
of pensions. The Senate felt that the terms should be left 
to the mutual agreement of the agent and the pensioner, 
and so the above provision was stricken out.^^ But the 
House refused to accept this amendment, and due to the 
opposition of Mr. Holman of Indiana it was rejected in a 
conference of the joint committees. On July 14, 1862, Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed the bill and it became a law." 

The act of 1862 marks a new chapter in the history of the 
pension system. As characterized by the Commissioner of 
Pensions in his annual report for that year, "it is by far the 
most liberal pension law ever enacted by this government.'* 
Secretary of Interior J. P. Ushur pronounced it the wisest 



i«/6id. pp. 2101-2106. 

"/«</. p. 3138. 

w U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 12, pp. 566-569. 
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and most munificent enactment of the kind ever adopted 
by any nation.^' Its provisions extended back to March 
4, 1861, and included every branch of the military and naval 
service of the United States. Officers, commissioned and 
noncommissioned, privates, regulars, volunteers, militiamen, 
musicians, seamen, marines, clerks, pilots, or other persons 
in the navy or marine corps, were all embraced in its pro- 
visions. Wounds received or disease contracted by any of 
the persons enumerated, while in the service or line of duty, 
entitled them to a pension. The rates to be paid varied 
according to the position or rank held by the claimant, rang- 
ing from thirty dollars per month for captains, down to 
eight dollars per month for privates. 

In case of death of those entitled to a pension, the widow 
of such a person — or if there was no widow — ^the children, 
were entitled to receive the same pension which the husband 
or father would have received in case of total disability. The 
pension was to date from the death of the husband or father, 
"and to continue to the widow during her widowhood, or 
to the child or children until they severally attained the 
age of sixteen years, and no longer.'*^* 

The next section, according to Commissioner Barrett, 
provided for two classes of pensioners, hitherto unknown in 
our pension legislation, namely, mothers and orphan sisters, 
dependent upon a deceased officer or soldier for support. 
They were to receive the same pension as the officer or 
soldier would have been entitled to, had they been totally 
disabled. Neither the mother nor sister, howe^ver, could 
receive but one pension at a time. The mother's right to a 
pension terminated in case she remarried, and the sister's 
right ceased upon reaching the age of sixteen years. Strict 
prohibition was also placed upon widows, children, or heirs 
who had in any way aided the rebellion. 

All pensions provided for by the act of 1862 were to com- 
mence from the day of discharge, provided the application 
was filed within one year. In the case of widows, dependent 
mothers, and sisters, the pension was to date from the death 
of the soldier or officer on whose account it had been granted. 
Should the application for a pension not be filed within one 

i* House Exec. Doc, 38th Cong. 2nd sess. 1864-1865. vol. 5, p. 11. 
M Sec. 2 of Act. 
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year, the pension, if granted, was to commence from the day 
upon which it was filed. As will be pointed out in a later 
chapter, the action of Congress in placing a limitation upon 
the time within which applications must be filed, led to an 
endless controversy on the part of the Pension Bureau and 
the claimants. It finally resulted in the passage of the Ar- 
rears Act of 1879. 

Concerning the administrative side of the act, there were 
several important provisions. The fees which pension 
agents and attorneys were to receive for their services in 
aiding a claimant to secure a pension had caused consider- 
able discussion during the passage of the bill. The claim 
agents had shown unusual interest in the provisions of the 
act. While it was pending in the House, Mr. Dawes of Massa- 
chusetts described them as crowding into Washington from 
all quarters, "and establishing themselves in every street 
and byway."^* They apparently felt that they could induce 
Congress to omit any provision fixing the fee that should 
be charged, and thereby leave the way open for them to 
collect what they could. The Senate was favorable to this 
idea, but the House felt that it would offer too great a 
temptation to unscrupulous attorneys and that they would 
take undue advantage of the pensioners. So a fixed rate of 
five dollars was inserted in the bill. Where additional testi- 
mony and affidavit were required by the Commissioner of 
Pensions, the attorneys could charge one dollar and fifty 
cents extra for filing the same. Any agent or attorney who 
should demand or receive a fee in excess of the amount 
stipulated, was liable to a $300 fine or imprisonment for two 
years, or both. The Commissioner of Pensions was author- 
ized to appoint civil surgeons to make biennial examinations 
of the pensioners, and to make a special examination of 
applicants when the Commissioner deemed it necessary. 
Heretofore these oflBcials had received their commissions 
from the local judges of the courts, and were not responsi- 
ble to the head of the Piension Bureau. After 1862 they were 
appointed directly by him, or the medical referee of the 
Bureau, and became officials of that department. The fee 
for each examination was fixed at one dollar and fifty cents, 
payable by the person examined. 

» Cong. Globe. 37th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 3214. 
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Provision was also made for the appointment of a special 
agent to assist in detecting and prosecuting persons found 
guilty of committing frauds against the pension laws. This 
was a new experiment undertaken by the Bureau. Prior to 
this time, the Commissioner of Pensions had simply dele- 
gated certain of the clerks in the Office to go out from time 
to time and investigate suspected fraudulent claims. It was 
now felt that a special agent should be kept in the field who 
should give his entire time to hunting down suspicious 
cases. This provision of the act, however, never proved sat- 
isfactory, and two years later was repealed. 

The last section of the act repealed all laws inconsistent 
with its provisions.^* 

The act of 1862 found practically every member of Con- 
gress anxious to provide for the soldiers of the army and 
navy, and those dependent upon ttipra. Not only were they 
in sympathy with the principle of the act, but a few of them, 
even at this early date, began to take advantage of the 
political power that lay in the hands of the soldiers' vote. 
Mr. Holman of Indiana was perhaps the most active in this 
respect. He was always on the floor when the bill was under 
discussion, and time and again praised the five thousand 
men from his own constituency "who gave up the charmed 
circle of their homes to maintain the old flag of the Union."^^ 
He wanted to see the privates and officers placed on the same 
level, so far as pension rates were concerned. And in a frantic 
plea to the House, he urged that no discrimination be made 
in behalf of those men who, by chance "held commissions 
or wore the epaulets." His whole attitude was characterized 
by Mr. McKnight of Pennsylvania, as that of a Congressman 
who was attempting to gain glory at home by making appeals 
in behalf of poor soldiers, "in the shape of Buncombe 
speeches." Mr. McKnight added that he had no doubt but 
that such speeches would read well among his constituents 
at home, but for himself, he refused to be put in such a 
category, and then proceeded to discourage such practices 
on the part of his fellow-congressmen.^* 

The act went into operation at once, and the wounded and 

" U. S. statutes at Large, vol. 12, pp. 566-569. 

17 Cong. Globe. 37th Cong. 2iid sess. pp. 2102-2104. 

i^Ibid. pp. 2102-2103. 
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disabled soldiers soon took advantage of its liberal provisions. 
Within four months following its enactment, a total of 
10,804 pension applications had been filed in accordance 
with its provisions." Commissioiier Barrett had antici- 
pated a great rush upon the Bureau, and had outlined in 
detail the exact steps to be taken by those seeking a pension. 
Full instructions were given as to how they should procure 
the necessary evidence, from whom it should be presented, 
time, place, and occasion of injury received, extent of dis- 
ability, etc., etc.*® With these instructions, he declared that 
any person of ordinary intelligence and education could 
apply directly to the Office, establish the claim and secure 
its admission without any aid except that of making an oath 
before a magistrate. 

On the whole, the administrative features of the act of 
1862 appear to have been handled with efficiency. Within 
a year, more than 600 examining surgeons were appointed in 
the different states and territories to conduct the examina- 
tion of pension applicants. They acted under uniform 
instructions throughout the country, and were by oath 
under obligations to the Pension Bureau. The Commis- 
sioner announced that selections were made, not only with 
regard to their professional skill and standing, but also 
because of their integrity and impartiality." Because of 
the dual capacity in which they served, that of protecting 
the Government on the one hand and of helping the claimant 
to secure a pension on the other, the examining surgeons pre- 
sented one of the most difficult problems with which the 
Pension Bureau had to deal. 

The exact cost imposed upon the Government by reason 
of the act of 1862 cannot be determined. But within two 
years it was holding the center of attention for all pension 
claims. In his annual report for 1864 Commissioner Barrett 
reported that "the chief labor now devolved upon the Pen- 
sion Office is that arising under the Act of July 14, 1862, 
and to this mainly will attention necessarily be directed in 
the future."^ In that year, the total amount paid out for 

!• House Exec. Doc. 37th Cong. 3rd sess. vol. 2, p. 577. 
* ** Instructions and Forms for Army Pensions. Gov't. Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1863. 

>i Annual Rep*t: Commissioner of Pensions, 1862. 

s> House Exec. Doc, 38th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 5, p. 655. 
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pensions was $4,506,903.31, of which more than $3,500,000 
was paid for those claims admitted under this act alone. 
The total number of pensioners on the rolls June 30, 1864, 
was 51,135, and of these, more than 48,000 had been placed 
there because of service in the pending war. An appropria- 
tion of more than $7,000,000 was asked for to pay the claims 
already allowed.*' 

As the war continued. Congress manifested a keen interest 
in the welfare of the Union soldier. Every season's campaign 
added a great number to the pension list, and the unexpected 
duration of the struggle developed a spirit of revenge through- 
out the North. It was officially proposed, upon more than 
one occasion, to create a large pension fund for the Union 
soldiers by confiscating southern property and using the 
proceeds arising therefrom. In his annual report for 1864, 
the Secretary of Interior, Mr. J. P. Ushur, urged upon Con- 
gress the consideration of such a policy. It seemed eminently 
proper, he stated, "that some of the means derived from these 
sources (confiscated property) should be applied to the 
establishment of homes for those who have been, or may 
hereafter be, permanently disabled and rendered helpless by 
reason of their service during the existing war.*'** The Com- 
missioner of Pensions also favored the idea, and suggested 
that such funds were needed to meet the heavy demands for 
the payment of pensions. While this idea may have been 
shared in by several members of Congress, no such pro- 
visions were ever enacted into law. 

However, just before adjourning for the summer in 1864, 
Congress passed another important pension act. It was an 
act to supplement the law of 1862. In it are to be found many 
new provisions dealing with the administrative side of the 
pension system. Biennial examinations were to be made 
only by a surgeon duly appointed by the Commissioner. 
The object was to prohibit entirely the examination of 
pension claimants by civil surgeons as provided for under 
the old law of 1859. The fees paid for the medical examina- 
tion were to be refunded to the pensioner, out of the money 
appropriated for the payment of pensions. In order to 

»Ibid. pp. 655-656. 

«* Annual Rep*t: Sec, of Interior. 1864. p. 12. 
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accommodate those claimants who lived some distance from 
a pension agency or county seats, the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions was authorized to appoint Pension Notaries in localities 
more than 25 miles distant from places where Courts of 
Record were held, before whom the applicant could appear, 
make his declaration, and present testimony. Within the 
next two years the Commissioner had appointed 31 such 
officials for the convenience of the pensioners. In Maine and 
New York there were 8 each, 4 in Pennsylvania, 3 each in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and 1 each in Illinois, Iowa, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, and Vermont.** 

A provision was made whereby none of those claims then 
on file, unless prosecuted to a successful issue within three 
years after the passage of this act, and no future claims, 
unless successfully prosecuted within five years, were to be 
allowed. Exception was made for those who could produce 
satisfactory record evidence from the War Department to 
establish their case. Claims that had been pending for more 
than three years, if allowed thereafter, were to commence 
from the date of filing the last papers by the party prosecut- 
ing the case. The object of this section of the act was to 
force claimants, after they had made appUcation, to push 
through their cases as soon as possible and have them de- 
cided bpon one way or the other. The practice of filing a 
claim, and then letting it drag along for months and years 
without furnishing sufficient evidence to warrant its allow- 
ance, was one of the most provoking and difficult problems 
with which the Bureau had to deal. This was the first at- 
tempt made by Congress to force an early settlement of 
cases, after they had once been filed. 

The question had frequently arisen in the administration 
of the pension system as to whether those persons who had 
volunteered and had been disabled in the service, even 
though they had not been regularly enlisted, were entitled 
to a pension. By section 8 of the act of 1864 it was decided 
to extend to such soldiers, their widows and dependents, the 
same benefits that would accrue to those who had been 
regularly mustered into service. Should a person entitled to 
a pension die while the application was pending, and the 

tt House Exec. Doc. 2nd sess. 39th Cong. 1866-67. p. 537. 
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claim later be allowed, it was paid to the widow or dependents 
of the deceased. Payments were to commence on the same 
date at which the invalid's pension would have commenced 
had he survived. 

The provisions of the pension laws were also extended so 
as to include the widows and children of colored soldiers. 
The laxity of the marriage laws among the negroes was 
recognized, and a provision was inserted, declaring that the 
parties should be considered as legally married if they had 
lived together for two years immediiately preceding the 
soldier's enlistment, and had habitually recognized each 
other as man and wife. In case the parties lived in a state 
wbere colorcid ma];|ri;ages were legally solemnized, then they 
had to present the usual evidence required to establish a 
pension claim. 

One of the rather remarkable provisions of the act was 
that which permitted claim agents and attorneys to charge 
a ten dollar fee instead of five, for their services in prosecut- 
ing pension claims. Just what prompted this increase is 
not known. There was no discussion whatever attending 
its passage, nor is there any evidence that such ian increase 
was favored either by the Secretary of Interior or the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. No part of the fee, however, was to 
be demanded or received by the attorney until the claimant 
had secured the first payment on his pension. 

The most important section of the act of 1864 had to do 
with the fixing of rates for certain specific disabilities. This 
was a new principle in the administration of the pension 
system. Under the act of 1862, the rates had been arranged 
upon the basis of total disability; and for inferior disabilities, 
an amount proportionate to the injury was to be allowed. 
The examining surgeon would report the nature of the dis- 
ability and the extent of the wound of each pensioner ex- 
amined to the Bureau. Upon these reports, the rates would 
be determined. Such a system lacked uniformity and was 
subject to endless abuses by unscrupulous surgeons. 

To correct this, it was decided to establish a standard 
system of rates for certain specific disabilities, and apply 
them uniformly in all such cases. When this principle was 
first introduced in 1864, provision was made for only three 
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classes of injuries: the loss of both feet, both hands, and both 
eyes. For the first mentioned disability, a pension of $20 
per month was granted, and for the other two classes, the 
amount was fixed at $25 per month.** The number of specific 
disabilities later added to the group, the numerous classifi- 
cations that have been made, and the remarkable increase 
in rates since 1864, have caused this feature of the pension 
system to approach the point of absurdity .^^ 

By the close of the year 1864, the subject of pensions was 
playing a large part in national affairs. Within two years. 
Congress had passed two important and far-reaching pension 
laws. In his annual report for 1864, Commissioner Barrett 
stated: "No other nation has provided so liberally for its 
disabled soldiers and seamen, or for the dependent relatives 
of the fallen."** Commenting upon the great development 
which the pension system had undergone since the War of 
Independence, he added: "In place of laws for particular 
emergencies, cautiously limited to retrospective action, we 
have now a statute which puts on an equal footing each arm 
of the service, embracing the future as well as the present 
in its scope, and providing for regulars, volunteers, and 
militia alike."** In the administration of the Bureau, Mr. 
Barrett was attempting to bring about a definite and sys- 
tematic procedure. His long term of service — ^from 1861 to 
1868 — ^was marked with activity and efficiency. His reports 
usually contained recommendations and suggestions looking 
toward the improvement of the pension system. Especially 
was he interested in simplifying the method whereby appli- 
cants could obtain their own pensions. He supplied them 
with blanks upon which they could fill out their own vouchers 
and draw their pay without the aid of any third party, 
except some one to administer the oath. 

For those who resided at some distance from places where 
Courts of Record were held, and especially for the sick and 
infirm in such localities, he showed great sympathy. For 
their convenience, he requested that still greater freedom be 
given him in the appointment of Pension Notaries to attend 

M U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 13, p. 387. 

*'' For a table showing all the rates established for specific disabilities during thft 
period between 1864 and 1865, see p. 19. 

** House Exec. Doc. 38th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 5. 1864-65. p. 656. 
" Ibid. 
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to their claims. During the year of 1864, six additional 
pension agencies were established : one in each of the follow- 
ing states — Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and 
Delaware.'® 

The rapid and continued growth of the pension system led 
Mr. Barrett to view with some apprehension its future de- 
velopment. He felt the need of a very effective and complete 
system of administration. To this end, he recommended in 
1865, that a study be made of the pension systems in Europe. 
The information could be secured through the consular 
agents residing abroad, or better still, he added, by appoint- 
ing a special commission for that particular purpose. It was 
felt that "the cost would be trivial compared to the benefits 
to be anticipated from such observation properly made and 
reported."" While Congress complied with practically 
every other recommendation made by the Conmaissioner, 
it, however, failed to sanction this move, and he was left 
free to devise such plans as he deemed best. 

On March 3, 1865 another pension act was passed which 
contained two rather important provisions. The first of 
these applied to the Civil Service employees. Any person 
employed in the Grovemment service and who was receiving 
full pay or salary for his services, was denied the right of 
drawing a pension during the time he was thus employed. 
This provision brought forth a great complaint on the part 
of the pensioners, and scarcely had the next session of Con- 
gress opened in December, 1865, when Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens introduced a joint resolution asking for its repeal. 
A petition, bearing the signatures of the disabled soldiers 
employed in the various departments of the Government, 
was also presented to Congress, praying for its repeal.'* A 
provision to this effect was inserted in the act that passed 
Congress on June 6, 1866.** 

The other section worth noting in the act of 1865 was 
passed for the benefit of the children of deceased pensioners. 
Under the act of 1862, it will be remembered, the pension 
received by a soldier was, at the time of his death, to be paid 

••Ibid. p. 658. 

•^Annual Rep't: Commissioner of Pensions, 1865. House Exec, Doc. 39th Cong. 
1st 8688. vol. A p. 793. 
s* Cincinnati Commercial. Dec. 6, 1865. 
» U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 14, p. 57. 
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to his widow. It was now provided, that in case the widow 
should die or remarry before any part of the pension had 
been paid to her, it was to be awarded to the child or children 
under 16 years of age. If the pension had already been paid 
to the widow, then upon her death or remarriage, the child 
or children were entitled to the remainder of the payments 
until "they severally reached the age of 16 years, and no 
longer."** 

When Congress met in December, 1865, the war which had 
given rise to the great mass of pension claims had been 
brought to an end. The Union soldiers had been mustered 
out, and the vast majority had returned to their homes 
and adopted the life of peaceful citizens. Many of them had 
been reduced to utter poverty. Those who had suffered 
from wounds or disability were especially in need of assist- 
ance, and under such conditions it was but natural that they 
should turn to the Government for aid. 

In the Thirty-ninth Congress,^ the soldiers found a re- 
sponsive body of men. While the immediate problem that 
faced this session of Congress was of course "reconstruc- 
tion," nevertheless they showed almost an equal interest 
in the welfare of those who had recently saved the nation. 
An illustration of this interest is gathered from a practice 
engaged in by the House during the opening weeks of this 
session. According to a statement of one of their own mem- 
bers, it became a custom frequently to declare a recess in 
order to allow the Representatives to meet those Generals 
of the late war who came to Washington." 

The liberaUty of the House became apparent quite early. 
President Johnson, in his annual message of December, 1865, 
stated that "a grateful people will not hesitate to sanction 
any measures having for their object the relief of soldiers 
mutilated and families made fatherless in the efforts to pre- 
serve our national existence."^* On December 14, during 
the second week of the session, Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania 
urged upon the House the need of a revision in the pension 
laws. He was especially anxious to have the Government 

M U. S. statutes at Large, vol. 13, pp. 499-500. 
**Cong. Globe. 39th Cong. 1st sess. p. 3355. 
•• Ric&ardson's Messages and Papers, vol. 6, 1861-1865. p. 363. 
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provide pensions for a greater number of specific disabilities, 
and also increase rates for those included in the act of 1864.^' 

Thaddeus Stevens announced that he would willingly 
support such a measure if introduced, and would favor 
paying the amount out of the forfeited estates of those who 
created the necessity for such pensions. In a public address 
given at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on September 9, 1865, 
he had proposed a plan whereby he hoped the Government 
would realize over three and a half billions of dollars by 
confiscating southern property. Of the total, $300,000,000 
should be invested in six per cent government bonds, and 
the interest used in paying pensions.'* On December 20, he 
presented a bill in Congress, in which he proposed to double 
all pensions caused by the late war, and the funds to pay for 
the increase were to be raised by a plan similar to the one 
just mentioned. Although no such a measure ever became 
a law, it reveals the attitude which certain members of the 
House had toward the question of pensions. 

The bill that finally became a part of the statutes was 
introduced on March 23, 1866, by Mr. Perham, chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. In presenting the 
meaiSure he announced that there were a great number of 
specific disabilities, in addition to the loss of eyes, hands, 
and feet, for which pensions should be granted. TTie measure 
was endorsed by Commissioner Barrett who had recom- 
mended in his last two annual reports that a new classifica- 
tion of disabilities, and a new system of ratings be adopted. 
To this end, Mr. Perham submitted his measure. It passed 
both Houses without serious opposition, and became a law 
on June 6, 1866.3» 

The act provided pensions for 14 new specific disabilities. 
The following table is here inserted to show the rates and 
disabilities provided for by this, and all other acts between 
1861 and 1885.^ 

s' Cong, Globe. 39th Cong. 1st sess. p. 59. 

»• Woodburn, J. A. Life of Thaddeus Stevens, p. 526. 

»» U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 14. pp. 56-58. 

40 Annual Rep*t, 1902. p. 163. 
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In addition to the specific disabilities provided for, the 
Act of June 6, 1866, contained another very liberal section. 
The benefits of the pension laws were broadened so as to 
include the father and the orphan brothers, under 16 years 
of age, as well as the mother and orphan children, who were 
dependent upon a deceased pensioner. 

The remaining sections of the act applied chiefly to admin- 
istrative problMns. They bear evidence of a strong desire 
on the part of Congress to protect the i>ensioners from 
unscrupulous attorneys and claim agents. Section 2 of the 
act prohibited the sale, assignment or transfer of any claim 
or interest in a pension to another party. Attorneys who 
assisted the pensioner in securing their regular payments 
were compelled to state under oath that they had no interest 
in the money by reason of any pledge, mortgage, sale, 
assignment, or transfer of the claim. Under no condition 
could the money due a pensioner become liable for attach- 
ment. The fee allowed to claim agents or other persons for 
assisting the pensioner to receive his semiannual payments 
was fixed at twenty-five cents; and a fifteen-cent fee was 
allowed for administering the oath. 
121] 
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The three-year limitation was refinacted, and if claims 
were not filed within the time specified, the pension if grant- 
ed, was to commence from the date upon which the last 
papers were filed. 

Scarcely had the above law gone into operation before a 
second pension act was passed. It contained a very liberal 
provision for widows who had children dependent upon them 
for support. Their pensions were increased two dollars per 
month for each child under 16 years of age. This was a very 
worthy and meritorious provision. It was later character- 
ized by Mr. Cutcheon of Michigan as the most beneficial 
pension law ever enacted, and due to its provisions, he 
declared that 18,000 widows had received immediate relief.** 

In case the widow had died or remarried, and had left 
more than one child, then the children were to be given a 
pension equal to the same amount which the widow would 
have received if living and entitled to a pension. No person, 
however, was to receive more than one pension. 

The only other important section was that which extended 
the provisions of the act of July 14, 1862, and acts supple- 
mentary to it, so as to include all pensioners except those 
arising from the Revolutionary War. 

Thus during the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
and within an interval of six weeks, two very liberal pension 
laws had been passed. Pension applications for specific dis- 
abilities, and on behalf of dependent widows, fathers, and 
orphans, began to pour into the Pension Bureau. When 
Commissioner Barrett submitted his annual report four 
months later, he found it necessary to ask Congress for a 
larger increase in the clerical force of his office. In the appro- 
priation bill of March 2, 1867, $41,000 was set aside for this 
purpose.*^ The increase of applications continued, and by 
June 30, 1867, these two acts had practically doubled the 
work of the Bureau. More than 33,000 pension claimte had 
been increased, and the annual amount now expended for 
pensions exceeded $18,000,000.*» 

During the second session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
an act was passed which is important, both because of its 

«> Cong, Record. 50th Cong. Ist Sess. Appendix, p. 322. 

«> U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 14. p. 447. 

«> Annual Rep*t: Commissioner of Pensions, 1867. 
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administrative provisions, and because of the very interest- 
ing sidelight it throws upon the rivalry that existed between 
President Johnson and the members of Congress. While 
the measure was originally presented in good faith, it turned 
out to be a piece of legislative retaliation. 

In January, 1866, Senator Lane of Indiana, chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, had introduced a bill 
in which it was proposed to have all pension agents appointed 
by the President, subject to the approval of the Senate.** 
Since the organization of the Department of Interior, the 
pension agents had been appointed by the Secretary of that 
Department. Before the Civil War, they were looked upon 
as minor officials, and attracted little or no attention. But 
by 1866 there were 52 pension agencies scattered throughout 
the states and territories, and they were handling upwards 
of $13,000,000 every year. While allowed no stated salary, 
they received a percentage upon the amount paid out from 
their offices, and the maximum income was fixed at $4,000. 

As the pension systein expanded, and as the amounts 
disbursed through the different agencies became larger, the 
positions were sought after with much avidity. Due to this 
fact, and the growing political importance of the offices, it 
was proposed to place the appointment of the agents in the 
hands of the President and make them pass the scrutiny of 
the Senate. The measure was supported by the Secretary 
of Interior, Mr. James Harlan, and passed the Senate on 
January 20, 1866.** 

But the House did not take any action upon it during 
this session. 

As soon as Congress adjourned in the summer of 1866, 
President Johnson began to use the agencies of the Pension 
Bureau for political purposes. He appointed a new Secretary 
of Interior, Mr. Orville H. Browning of Illinois, who entered 
upon his official duties September 1, 1866. The President 
apparently expected Mr. Browning to assist him in the cam- 
paign of that year. Officials whom he suspected as being 
more favorably inclined toward the congressional policy of 
reconstruction than his own, were to be removed. To what 
extent old pension agents were replaced by newly appointed 

** Com, Globe. 39tli Cong. Ist sesf. p. 212. 
»Ibid, pp. 333-334. 
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ones, friendly toward the administration, is not known. 
But the activity of the pension officials during the campaign 
of 1866 was such as greatly to displease the members of 
Congress. And on the third day following its convening 
in December of that year, the bill that had passed the Senate 
was called up in the House. An amendment was introduced 
which made it a much more retaliatory measure than when 
originally introduced. It provided that all those pension 
agents who had been appointed since January 1, 1866, should 
resign their office within thirty days after the passage of this 
act. The President was instructed to nominate to the Senate, 
within fifteen days, pension agents to fill all vacancies. By 
this means. Congress hoped to punish President Johnson, 
and to give the Senate final control over the new appointees. 
With this amendment, the bill passed the House by a vote 
that leaves no doubt as to the feeling of that body toward 
the President's actions— 117 to 29.^ 

On January 7, 1867, the bill, including the amendment, 
wias called up in the Senate. The debates accompanying its 
passage reveal a bitterness of sentiment against the President 
and his recent actions equal to that expressed in the House. 
Senator Lane, who had originally introduced the bill, de- 
clared that "honest, faithful, and competent men," had 
been removed simply because they stood by Congress and 
refused to bow to executive dictation. Their displacement 
could be attributed to no other fact, he added, than that of 
being Republicans and Union men, who opposed the policy 
of the President.*^ Secretary Browning was referred to as 
"the most responsible of the bad advisers of the President, 
and one of the most accountable for the unfortunate differ- 
ences that have occurred between the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the Government."** 

There was some uncertainty in the minds of a few of the 
Senators as to whether or not Congress had the power to 
remove officials who had already been legally appointed. 
The question brought forth an interesting little debate 
between Senators Trumbull, Fessenden, and Saulsbury. 
Mr. Trumbull maintained that such action as provided for 

M Cona. Globe. 39th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 51. 

« Ibid. p. 327. 

*• Ibid. p. 632. Senator Conness of Cal. 
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in the amendment was perfectly constitutional, and cited as 
a precedent an act passed May 15, 1820, whereby Congress 
had arbitrarily fixed the date upon which certain offices men- 
tioned in the act should be vacated/' Senators Fessenden and 
Saulsbury contended that the laws were not analogous, and 
refused to support the amendment. 

But the temper of the Senate was not to be cooled by a 
mere legal technicality. The members of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress had become accustomed to high-handed legislation, 
and were just now on the eve of passing the Tenure of OflBce 
Act. It would be considered a double victory if they could 
go still further and imseat certain of the poUtical friends 
of Andrtew Johnson. Senator Sumner tried to amend the 
act so as to make it apply to every appointment made by 
the President, or by the head of any Department since July 
1, 1866. He would compel all such officials, whose salary 
exceeded $1,000 a year — except clerks — ^to resign within 
thirty days, and have all new appointments confirmed by 
the Senate. His object was to restore those Republicans 
whom the Presid^it had "kicked out of office, following his 
eccentric journey to the West . . . "*® 

Senator Sumner's amendment was not accepted. The only 
change made in the bill as it came from the House, was that 
which substituted the word "July" for "January." The act 
as finally passed, compelled all pension agents who had been 
appointed since July 1, 1866, to vacate their offices within 
thirty days. All new appointments were to be made by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The amended 
bill passed both Houses, and strange as it may seem, was 
signed by President Johnson, February 5, 1867." 

The act authorized the President to establish pension 
agencies wherever, in his judgment, the pubUc interests and 
the convenience of the pensioners required it. No state or 
territory, however, was to have more than three. As al- 
ready stated, the term of office for all pension agents ap- 
pointed since July 1, 1866, was to expire within thirty days. 
For all other agents, the term was fixed at four years, and 
the appointments were to be made by the President, sub- 



••Ibid, p. 631. 
••Ibid. p. 404. 
M Ibid. p. 1000. 
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ject to the approval of the Senate." Whether or not this 
resulted in obtaining a better class of pension agents is not 
known. No comment whatever can be found as to the char- 
acter of appointments made, or the services which they 
rendered. Nevertheless, Congress had won its fight, and 
for once had forced President Johnson to yield. 

In his annual report for 1867, Commissioner Barrett 
stated that he believed no important extension of the very 
liberal pension laws would now be contemplated by Congress. 
It was expected by those in charge of the Pension Bureau 
that the two liberal acts of June and July, 1866, had com- 
pleted all legislation that would be required for some years 
to come. Due to their provisions, over 33,000 pensions were 
increased during the next year, and upwards of 36,000 new 
names were added to the rolls. 

But in the face of this astounding growth, the liberality of 
Congress continued. In December, 1867, the second session 
of the Fortieth Congress met for an eight months' session. 
That it would adjourn without doing something to aid the 
pensioners' cause was hardly to be doubted. Upon actual 
count of all the bills introduced in the House, it is discovered 
that of the 1307 reported, 428, or about one out of every 
three, were bills asking for pensions and relief. This large 
number of requests for private claims apparently led Con- 
gress to believe that the pension laws were still somewhat 
defective. Just before adjourning in the summer of 1868 
another important act was passed. 

It was introduced by Mr. Perham, on June 6, 1868, and 
passed the House almost without debate. In the Senate, 
Mr. Van Winkle took charge of the bill, and again it received 
no opposition. Its object, according to Senator Van Winkle, 
was to correct certain misconstructions in the law, supply 
some omissions, and make other corrections "in order to 
prevent such a flood of pension bills being thrown upon Con- 
gress as has been at this session."" When passed, the act 
contained sixteen sections. Most of them were concerned 
with the administrative side of the pension system." 

The first section defined the order Jn which pensions were 

n U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 14, p. 391. 
M Cong. Globe. 40th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 4228. 
w U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 15, pp. 235-237. 
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to be paid to dependent relatives. It was provided that in 
case a pensioner died and left neither a widow nor children 
entitled to a pension, it should be paid to the dependent 
relatives in the following order: First, mothers; secondly, 
fathers; thirdly, orph^^ brothers and sisters under sixteen 
years of age, who should be pensioned jointly if there be 
more than one. Should the mother's death occur before the 
father's, then the latter was entitled to the pension, com- 
mencing from her death. Following the death of both par- 
ents, the dependent children were to receive the pension 
jointly until they severally reached the age of sixteen years. 
Pensions granted previous to the passage of this act were not 
to be affected by its provisions. 

The second section provided that pensions were to be 
granted for wounds received or disease contracted only 
while in the line of duty or while actively engaged in either 
the military or naval service of the United States. This was 
a return to the same demands exacted of pensioners prior 
to the Civil War. 

The third section specified that in case pensions were not 
claimed within three years, it would be deemed as presump- 
tive evidence that the pension had legally terminated. The 
pensioner could have his name restored, however, if he could 
furnish satisfactory evidence accounting for the failure to 
claim the pension. 

Section four related to the children of a deceased soldier 
by a former wife. Before the passage of this act, the widow 
was entitled to a pension of two dollars per month for each 
child under sixteen years, but not for those children which 
the deceased soldier may have had by a former wife. It was 
now provided that she could receive the two dollars per 
month for them as well as her own children. And according 
to section five, the widows or guardians of minor children 
who were inmate of any charitable institution, were not 
to be deprived of the two dollars a month pension because 
of that fact. The law of 1866 had specifically stated that 
the pensions were to be paid to the children; but the Com- 
missioner of Pensions had declined to pay those who were 
being cared for in orphanages and asylums. Senator Van 
Winkle announced that his committee had been in receipt 
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of many letters asking that the pension be paid to the mothers 
or guardians of such children, and the provision was inserted. 

Sections six and seven contained the most liberal provi- 
sions of the act. They related to the payment of arrears of 
pension. According to the act of 1862 invalids had to make 
application for their pensions within one year from the date 
of discharge in case they expected to receive full arrears of 
pensions. The act of June 6, 1866, extended the time to three 
years. The same limitation was placed upon the claims filed 
by dependent mothers or minor children. But many of 
them had delayed making the application within the time 
specified. As stated by Mr. Perham, there were many 
instances in which persons were missing during the war, 
"and their friends were hoping against hope that they would 
finally return, until the time expired within which the appli- 
cation should have been made."" The result was, that if 
the pension was granted at some later period, payments 
were made only from the date of application. 

The period within which applications could be filed was 
now extended to five year^, and if allowed, its payments 
dated back to the time of discharge. The Commissioner of 
Pensions was instructed to give public notice of these pro- 
visions in all pension agencies throughout the country. 
Persons entitled to the benefits of arrears were to be paid 
at once. Claim agents and attorneys were prohibited from 
receiving any compensation for their services in securing 
the payment of arrears. 

The other provisions of the act are relatively unimportant. 
Another specific disability was added to the list already 
mentioned. Persons who had but one eye, and lost it while 
in the line of duty, or in consequence of wounds received 
while engaged in the service, were entitled to a peiision of 
twenty-five dollars per month. Officers of the army and navy 
who had lost an arm or leg while in the service were to be 
given an artificial limb. All pensions granted by special 
acts of Congress were made subject to the provisions of this 
law. 

While the act of 1868 was by no means an epoch-making 
piece of legislation, it nevertheless reveals the continued 

** Cong. Globe. 40th Cong. 2iid seas. p. 2876. 
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liberality with which Congress viewed the whole question 
of pensions. In almost every provision there is evidence of 
a growing interest in the ex-soldier and the families of the 
deceased. That the benefits provided for the pensioners 
should be fairly and properly meted out to them was the 
next desire of Congress. 

On July 28, 1868, the day following the passage of the 
above act. Commissioner Barrett was replaced by a new 
Coufunissioner of Pensions, Mr. Chris C. Cox of Maryland. 
Mr. Barrett's long term of service — ^from 1861 to 1868 — had 
been marked with unusual efficiency. He had been forced 
to devise and put in operation numerous plans for the adjudi- 
cation of pension claims. His chief aim seems to have been 
that of constantly improving the administrative side of the 
systeni. He had repeatedly asked Congress to make pro- 
visions for a larger clerical force, and to permit a reorganiza- 
tion of the entire system of receiving and allowing claims. 
Especially was he interested in the adoption of a plan that 
would result in a more frequent and direct payment of pen- 
sions. These same views were shared in by his successors, 
Mr. Chris C. Cox, who held the office from July 28, 1868, 
until May, 1869, and Mr. Henry Van Aernam, who served 
as Commissioner until April 20, 1871. All three commis- 
sioners agreed that the system of semiannual payments, one 
in March and one in September, imposed undue hardships 
upon the pensioners. Most of the time they found themselves 
without money, and in this condition were forced to borrow 
in advance. In order to render this unnecessary, more fre- 
quent payments were proposed. Some advocated paying 
them every two months, others quarterly. 

To this end the Forty-first Congress directed its attention 
in the spring and summer of 1870. Not only was there a 
desire to provide for more frequent payments, but it was 
also felt that the whole system by which the pensions were 
paid should be amended. The fifty-nine agencies scattered 
throughout the country were characterized as being ineffi- 
cient and unnecessarily expensive. Several attempts were 
made to abolish them. One proposal was to the effect that 
all payments be made through the money-order offices of the 
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country, supervised by the Post-office Department. Another 
provided that they be paid directly from the Pension Bureau 
in Washington. And still a third bill was introduced, pro- 
posing that they be paid by the federal assessors and deputy 
collectors throughout the country .*• 

None of these proposals, however, met with the approval 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The chief objection 
was that the Department of Interior had no supervision over 
or connection with the assessors, deputy collectors, or post- 
masters of the country. The anomaly of having subjects in 
one department responsible to the head of an entirely differ- 
ent department did not appear at all practicable. Never- 
theless the Committee felt that some change in the adminis- 
trative system was necessary. To this end a bill was pre- 
pared in conference with Commissioner Van Aemam, and 
introduced on January 10, 1870. After undergoing a few 
amendments, it passed both Houses, and was signed by 
President Grant on July 8, just one week before Congress 
adjourned for the summer recess.*^ 

As an administrative measure, the act was very important. 
Instead of continuing the old system of semiannual pay- 
ments, it was now provided that they be made quarterly. 
The pension agents were instructed to prepare and mail 
a voucher, within fifteen days preceding the 4th of March, 
June, September, and December of each year, to all pen- 
sioners payable at their agency. When properly filled out, 
it was returned to the local agent. A check for the proper 
amount was then drawn upon the United States Treasury 
by the agent, and mailed directly to the petitioner. A fee of 
thirty cents was allowed for filling out and mailing each 
voucher. 

Inasmuch as the vouchers were now to be issued quarterly 
it naeant that the annual fees of the agents for this particular 
work would be increased from eighty cents to one dollar and 
twenty cents." This provision had occasioned a very bitter 
debate during the consideration of the bill. Several members 
of Congress desired to abolish outright the whole system of 

^ Cona. Globe. 41st Cong. 2iid seas. p. 341; 582. 

•' U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 16. pp. 193-196. 

>i Under the old plan tne fee was forty cents a voncher, or eighty cents a year. 
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pension agencies.*^ They were attacked for their inefficiency 
and for the enormous cost which they imposed upon the 
government and pensioners alike. Tables were produced, 
showing that the 59 agents were paid a commission of 
$250,000 a year.*® This amount, it was argued, should be 
used to aid the pensioners themselves, rather than fatten 
the salaries of the a^nts. 

The charge was also made that the agents were becoming 
too much interested in certain phases of pension legislation. 
Mr. Lawrence of Ohio insinuated that during their conven- 
tion, held in Washington in December, 1869, they practically 
dictated the bill that was later submitted by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. Especially were they charged with 
being responsible for the increased fee. "One object (of that 
convention) was to suggest to Congress the propriety of 
providing by law that pensions should not be paid to claim 
agents; but they did not forget also to consider that it would 
be to their own advantage to secure to themselves in all cases 
a fee of forty cents for preparing the papers . . .**" That the 
Pension Agents determined not to allow any other measure 
to pass, except the one they had sanctioned, was the feeling 
of several members of Congress. 

However true the charges may have been against the 
agents, they afforded at that time the best means through 
which the pensions could be paid. Neither the Postmaster- 
Greneral nor collectors and deputy assessors were willing 
to take over the work. Had the Pension Bureau undertaken 
to make all payments directly from Washington, it doubtless 
would have resulted in a larger expense and a greater delay 
than that already experienced. The Secretary of Interior, 
Mr.' J. D. Cox, estimated that at least 500 additional clerks 
would be required in the Pension Office alone, to carry out 
the provisions of either of the substitute bills.** Due to the 
uncertainty of other plans, the old system of pension agents 
was retained. 

In section three of the act, an effort was made to check 
one of the most nefarious abuses ever inflicted upon the 



*• Especially Messrs. Lawrence of Ohio, BuUer of Mass., Crebs of Ills., and Ran- 
ill of Pa. Cong. Globe. '^ - " 
•0 Ibid. p. 321, 3424. 



dall of Pa. Cong. Globe. 41st Cong. 2nd sess. pp. 3423-3430. 



« Jbid. p. 1070. 
»Jbid. p. 3420. 
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pensioners. It was due in large part to the old system of 
semiannual payments. Receiving their money only twice 
a year, the pensioners usually found themselves without 
funds long before the next pay day arrived. When needing 
money, they would usually go to their lawyer, a claim agent, 
or a broker, and borrow on the security of their next pay- 
ment. They frequently had to discount their pensions in 
advance and pay extortionate rates of interest. 

The opportunities thus afforded brokers, money lenders, 
and unprincipled attorneys were soon seized upon. According 
to the statement of Commissioner Van Aernam, a regular 
business of lending money on pledged pension certificates 
was to be found in all of the large cities. He added, "Some 
of these parties hold from five to eight thousand certificates, 
and the rate of interest is three for five dollars if the loan is 
made soon after the semiannual payment is made, and if 
loaned within twenty or thirty days of the next semiannual 
payment, the rate is reduced to four for five dollars. Gen- 
erally the loans or advances are made in driblets, in small 
sums reaching through the six months intervening between 
the payments ; in all of which cases the interest is charged at 
the highest rates. One broker of this kind told me last July 
that he had at that time over forty-four thousand dollars 
out at such rates on such security."*' 

In this same connection, Mr. Peters of Maine stated that 
pensioners had approached him as an attorney-at-law, and 
had offered him half the amount of their income if he would 
advance the other half in cash.®* Senator Edmunds remarked 
that cases had been reported to him in which the pensioners 
were paying ten and twelve per cent for money which they 
had borrowed.** 

Congress was determined to check this abuse. A provision 
was added making it an illegal act to pay the pensions to any 
person other than those entitled thereto. Exception was 
made in behalf of persons laboring under legal disabilities, 
in which case the guardian received the pension. Under no 
condition was the claim of attorneys, brokers, or other 
persons, to be recognized by the pension agents in making 

*s From a letter addressed to Hon. Wm. Lawrence, M. C, by Commissioner Van 
Aernam. Feb. 2. 1870. Cong. Globe. 41st Cong. 2nd sess. p. 1071. 
M/W. p. 34^. 
»Ibid. p. 4451. 
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the payments. Beyond this. Congress could not go. But 
it was a great protection to the pensioner to insure him that 
he would receive the payment direct, rather than have it 
pass through the hands of a third party. 

While the system of direct payments was on the whole a 
beneficent one, there were a few cases in which the Com- 
missioner felt that they should be withheld. Instances were 
cited in which certain claimants were guilty of such immoral 
conduct as to forfeit all right to a pension. It was pointed 
out in the annual report of 1868 that, "Widows, in increasing 
number, cohabit without marriage, refusing this solemn legal 
sanction for fear of losing their pensions thereby. Others 
live openly in prostitution for the same object. Thus is 
the government placed unwittingly in the strange attitude 
of offering a premium upon immorsdity, of which it should be 
relieved.'* Attention was also called to those claimants, 
who "immediately after drawing their pension, devote 
days, and sometimes weeks, to the most dissipated and 
riotous courses, while the money lasts."** To check these 
flagrant violations of morality, the Conunissioner asked that 
he be given discretionary power to distribute the pensions to 
the most needy and deserving. Congress, however, failed to 
add such a provision, and the abuses continued. 

The other important sections of the act related to claim 
agents and attorneys. Here, as on all other occasions, they 
'were denounced as the worst enemy with which the Pension 
Bureau and Congress had to deal. Their actions during the 
last few years, in holding up valid claims until greater fees 
were paid, in carrying through fictitious claims by means of 
forgery and perjury, in forcing their services upon ignorant 
pensioners and then demanding exorbitant sums, had brought 
them into great disrepute. It is difficult to find in all the 
congressional proceedings a more bitter denunciation than 
that delivered against them by Mr. Benjamin of Missouri, 
chairman of the Committee on InvaUd Pensions. They were 
characterized as "vampires who suck the very life-blood of 
the poor dependent pensioners," as "parasites who prey 
upon the penniless widow and orphan,'* and "the most 
infamous gang of cut-throats who ever lived."*'' 

M Annual Rep*i{ CommitMntr of Pensions, 1868. House Exec. Doc. 40th Cong. 
3rd sess. vol. 2, p. 451. 

•^ Conw. Globe. 41 st Cong. 2nd sess. p. 1965, 1967. 
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The claim agents had become so bold in their fraudulent 
practices, that it was decided to investigate some of their 
operations. 

In January, 1869, Colonel Richard J. Dodge was sent to 
Memphis, Tennessee, for this purpose. His report is filled 
with acts of rascality and outrages committed upon the 
pensioners, particularly the colored pensioners. Instances 
were cited in which the claim agents would hang about the 
doors of the disbursing office on pay days, and seize the claim- 
ant when he came out with his money. *'Due to fear, and 
in order to avoid difficulty, the negro hands over his whole 
money, and these agents help themselves to whatever they 
see fit."** Mr. Benjamin cited ten cases which he said had 
been selected at random, wherein it was discovered that the 
claim agents retained more than half of the total pensions 
paid. The certificates were almost invariably withheld 
from pensioners, he added, "not only to retain the collection 
of the semi-yearly pension . . . but also as security for the 
payment of advances.*'** 

In September, 1869, Commissioner Van Aemam also sent 
some clerks from the Pension Office to investigate conditions 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. They examined 
750 cases, and the Commissioner reported that they had 
disclosed an amount of systematic extortion and fraud 
unparalleled in the experience of the Pension Office.^® 

In order to protect the pensioners from such abuses, it was 
provided that no agent or attorney could contract for, 
demand, or receive more than twenty-five dollars for the 
services which he rendered. The twenty-five dollar fee was 
to be charged only when consented to by the applicant and 
his attorney. Otherwise, the fee was to remain ten dollars. 
The local pension agents were instructed to deduct the fee 
agreed upon, and then make the payment directly to the 
pensioner, or guardian. By this means the claim agents 
were denied possession of the quarterly payments, and their 
influence over the pensioner was greatly destroyed. ^^ 

Thus the act of July 8, 1870, may be called purely an ad- 
ministrative measure. It was the result of several bills look- 

••Jbid. p. 1967. 

•• Ibid. 

'• Annual Rep't: Commissioner of Pensions, 1870. 

»i U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 16, pp. 193-196. 
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ing toward the protection of pensioners. By providing for 
more frequent payments, directly to the persons entitled 
thereto, and by prohibiting brokers, loan agents, and at- 
torneys from securing possession of the pension, it stands 
as one of the most commendable laws on record. 

Due to the provision for quarterly payments, the aggre- 
gate expenditure for pensions at the close of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1871, amounted to $33,077,383.63. This exceeded 
the expenditure of the previous year by $5,000,000; but it 
included the whole amount of pensions that had accrued 
between March 4, 1870, and June 4, 1871, that is, five quar- 
terly payments. ^2 

By 1871 it appears as if Congress had extended the bene- 
fits of the pension laws so as to include all possible claimants. 
Within ten years, over 261,000 Civil War pensioners had been 
added to the rolls, and the Government had already paid 
out more than $152,000,000 for their benefit.^' "The poor 
maimed soldier, about whom so many Fourth of July ora- 
tions have been heard on thisfloor,"^* was being provided for 
more generously than the soldier of any other nation. Every 
congress that nlet between 1861 and 1871 had enacted a 
pension law, more liberal than the preceding one. Pension 
notaries and surgeons had been provided for every important 
center in the country. Provisions were made for enabling 
the pensioner to secure more frequent payments, and at the 
least possible cost. In every conceivable way. Congress had 
shown marked attention to the soldiers of the late war and 
those dependent upon them. 

n Annual Rep't., 1871. Bouse Exec, Doe. 42iid Cong. 2iid sess. p. 377. 
n Compiled from Annual Reports of 1861-1871. 

'«From Mr. BuUer's speech. May 12, 1870. Cong. Globe. 41st Cong. 2ad sess. 
p. 3428. 
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CHAPTER II 

CODIFICATION ACT 1873 AND ATTEMPTED RE- 

FORMS OF PENSION SYSTEM 

The liberality of Congress during the Civil War decade 
had resulted in the enactment of inany pension laws that 
were utterly contradictory and irreconcilable. This was 
particularly true of measures relating to specific disabilities 
and to special ratings. To a less degree, it was also true of 
the acts relating to the administration of the pension system. 
Commissioner Baker, who continued to hold office during 
the first two years of President Grant's second administra- 
tion, called attention to these facts in his annual report for 
1871. He stated that there were upon the statute books no 
less than forty-four acts or supplementary acts relating to 
pensions, and added, that if they were strictly interpreted, 
many of them would defeat the purpose for which they had 
been enacted.^ Different heads of the Bureau held opposite 
opinions concerning many of the acts, and even the Com- 
missioners had not always agreed on certain interpretations. 

In view of these facts, he urged upon Congress the necessity 
of revising and codifying the whole list of pension laws. His 
recommendation was favorably received by the House Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and on April 15, 1872, a bill consisting 
of forty-one sections, and which included the contents of 
all important pension laws then on the statute books, was 
introduced in the House.* It was principally a codification 
measure. In only one instance did it provide for any impor- 
tant new legislation, and this was in regard to the organiza- 
tion of the Pension Bureau. The bill encountered no opposi- 
tion in the House, and after its provisions were explained by 
Mr. Moore, chairman of the Committee on Pensions, it 
passed without even a roll call being demanded.* Owing to 
the lateness of the session, no action was taken upon it in the 
Senate. 

> Annual Rep't: Commissioner of Pensions, 1871. House Exec, Doc, 42nd Cong. 
2nd seas. vol. 3, p. 391. 

Cong. Globe. 42nd Cong. 2nd sess. p. 2442. 
Ibid. p. 3396. 
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In his annual report for 1872 Commissioner Baker again 
called the attention of Congress to the need of revising and 
codifying the pension laws. The bill which had passed the 
House had met his approval, and he requested an early 
action upon it by the Senate. On February 12, 1873, the 
Senate took up the measure, and reviewed it, section by sec- 
tion. Senator Pratt, who had charge of the bill, stated that 
in order to understand the pension laws then in operation, 
it was necessary to turn through four volumes of the Statutes- 
at-Large, and study the results of ten years* legislation. So 
many changes had been introduced from tune to time, and 
so many sections or parts of sections had been repealed, that 
it was difficult to determine what the existing law really 
was. For the convenience erf pensioners, the members of 
Congress, and for those prosecuting pension claims, he 
insisted that a revision and codification of the laws was an 
absolute necessity.* 

After undergoing a few slight amendments, the bill passed 
the Senate, was returned to the House, approved and be- 
came a law on March 3, 1873. In its final form, the act 
consisted of thirty-;iine sections.* It was a revision and 
codification of all the pension laws enacted since 1861. 

In a few instances, however, new provisions were inserted. 
Persons receiving pensions for specific disabilities were 
classified according to the degree of the disability, and new 
rates were established, based upon the time at which the 
disabiUty occurred. The pensions of widows were increased 
two dollars per month for each child under sixteen years, and 
the increase was to date back to the act of July 25, 1866. 
In case the widow died, the same increase with arrears was 
to be awarded to the minor children. The result of this 
section imposed a tremendous labor upon the Pension 
Bureau. Thousands of cases that had been on file for six 
or seven years, had to be taken up, re-examined, and passed 
upon because of this provision. Within the first year follow- 
ing the passage of the Consolidation Act, almost 30,000 
claims of widows and children for increase of pensions had 
been adjudicated.* 

* Cong. Globe. 42iid Cong. 3rd sess. p. 1283. 

* U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. XVII. pp. 566-577. 

* Annual Rep*t., Commissioner of Pensions, 1874. 
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Another provision worth noting is that which extended 
the benefits of the pension laws to the widows and children 
of the deceased officers and soldiers who had served in the 
Missouri State Militia. For several years the Missouri 
congressmen had been endeavoring to amend the laws so 
as to bring about this very result. In 1862 an act was passed 
which provided pensions for the heirs of all deceased officers 
or privates who had been employed in the Department of 
the West or the Department of Missouri. But the provisions 
did not necessarily include all those enrolled in the state 
militia. On May 10, 1^72, the Commissioner of Pensions 
issued an order in which he directed that the fifteen regi- 
ments of the Missouri state militia, the nine regiments 
of the provisional Missouri militia, and such home 
guards as were shown by the report of the Adjutant General 
of Missouri to have been mustered into the United States 
service, should be recognized as having been in the service of 
the United States. It now required legislative enactment to 
provide for the widows and children of such militiamen as 
had been killed while in the service. This was accomplished 
by section eight of the Consolidation Act. The pensions were 
not to commence, however, prior to the date of this act. 

Due to the enormous business which the Pension Bureau 
was now performing, a deputy commissioner was provided 
for. This action was of utmost necessity. There were 340 
clerks now employed in the Pension Office, and it was dis- 
bursing over thirty millions of dollars annually. With such 
responsibility resting upon his hands, the Commissioner 
was rightly entitled to the services of a deputy to assist him 
in the purely administrative problems. The deputy com- 
missioner was to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; he was to receive a 
salary of $2,500 a year. His duties were to be such as should 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Interior, and in case of the 
Commissioner's absence, resignation, or death, the deputy 
was to succeed to that position. 

The remaining sections of the Consolidation Act dealt 
primarily with a revision of the laws already enacted, rather 
than with new legislation. Ambiguous acts were rewritten, 
certain others were repealed, and those that remained were 
made uniform and consistent. 

[38] 
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For a period of five or six years following the passage of 
the Consolidation Act in 1873, the interest in the history of 
pensions shifts from the legislative to administrative prob- 
lems. It was felt that the liberal provisions included in the 
act just mentioned had provided for all possible claimants 
for some years to come. In fact a glance at the pension rolls 
during the early seventies confirms this opinion. The number 
of Civil War pensions gradually but steadily declined be- 
tween 1870 and 1877, and it was believed that the amount 
required to pay them had reached its maximum by 1872. 
In his annual report for that year Commissioner Baker 
stated, "We have reached the apex of the mountain, but it 
presents a plain of considerable extent, where there will be 
little fluctuation for several years."' Two years later, when 
the pension roll dropped from 238,411 to 236,241, he re- 
ported that a rapid decrease would continue with each 
succeeding year, due to the fact that minor children were 
rapidly attaining the age of sixteen years, at which time 
their pensions ceased. 

But the decrease in the number of pensioners enrolled 
did not mean a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
work imposed upon the Bureau. On the contrary, the entire 
clerical force was falling behind with its labor. As each year 
passed by, the adjudication of claims became more difficult. 
It must be remembered that while Congress had been busy 
for some years in enacting liberal pension laws, it had not 
provided a clerical force sufficient to administer them. In 
1874 there were over 61,000 applications for original pensions, 
and 10,456 applications for increase of pensions, awaiting 
settlement. In speaking of this situation. Commissioner 
Baker stated that for more than two years the clerical force 
had not been sufficient to dispose even of the current work. 
Congress was frequently increasing the rates for specific disa- 
bilities, and this invariably led to additional labor on the 
part of the office force in opening old claims, re-examining, 
and re-rating them. On June 18, 1874, acts were passed 
which provided for an increase of pension for persons who 
had lost a leg above the knee or an arm above the elbow. 
Also persons who had been totally or permanently disabled 

' Annual RepU, 1872. p. 326 of Secretary of Interior's Report, 
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were to have their pensions increased to fifty dollars per 
month.' These acts imposed a large amount of extra work 
upon the Bureau, but notwithstanding this, no additional 
clerical force was provided. 

The delays met with in the Pension Office had given rise to 
widespread complaint, and were working a hardship if not 
an injustice upon honest claimants. In 1875, Mr. Henry M. 
Atkinson, who served as Commissioner of Pensions for about 
eleven months — ^March 26, 1875, to February 10, 1876 — 
asked Congress to provide for 20 additional clerks, and to 
increase the salaries of the chiefs of the divisions and mem- 
bers of the reviewing board. He added that there was prob- 
ably more public interest being manifested in the faithful 
administration of the Pension Office than in any other 
branch of the Government. However, Congress again failed 
to act, and the clerical force remained the same. 

By far the most serious problem arising from the large 
accumulation of unsettled claims was the opportunity it 
offered for fraudulent practices. The office force was simply 
unable to make a careful exaini;nation of the affidavits filed 
in each of the forty thousand and more claims that were 
annually received. Claim agents realized this, and took 
advantage of the situation. They knew that the clerks and 
examiners were not in position to sift the testimony in each 
case. Hence all sorts of doubtful claims were filed, in the 
hope that many of them would escape the scrutiny of the 
Office and be allowed. 

Pension applicants and examining surgeons frequently 
combined with the claim agents in an effort to secure pen- 
sions, even when they knew their claims were fraudulent. 
In 1874, the special agents of the Bureau made an investiga- 
tion of 1,263 claims, and they discovered that in those 
cases in which pensions had been granted, nearly 40 per 
cent — 411 cases — ^proved to be without merit. It was stated 
that most of them had been established through intentional 
violations of the law. They were ordered dropped from the 
rolls, and the amount annually saved by the Government 
by reason of this action exceeded $41,000. During the same 
year, the special examiners had caused over $16,000 that 

• U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 17, p. 78. 
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had been unlawfully obtained in pensions to be refunded 
to the United States Treasury. As a result of the investiga- 
tion, 20 persons had been indicted, 13 had been convicted, 
2 acquitted, and 5 were awaiting trial. • 

This investigation simply confirmed the charges that had 
frequently been made against claim agents and pensioners. 
In 1875 Commissioner Atkinson stated, "The development 
of frauds of every character in pension claims has assumed 
such a magnitude as to require the serious attention of 
Congress. ... By actual test in cases taken from the files of 
this Office it is shown that a large percentage of the affidavits 
filed in support of claims for pensions are signed and sworn 
to without being read over to affiants, and without their 
having a full and proper knowledge of the contents . . ."^® 

The special examiners continued to make their investiga- 
tions, and each year found the number of fraudulent claims 
increasing. Between 1876 and 1879, there were 5,131 claims 
investigated, and of this number 1,425 were dropped as 
being fraudulent. By this action the Government saved 
over a million and a half dollars." 

One of the cases discovered in 1878 is so notorious that it 
deserves mention. It was the case of a certain Mr. Prince 
who lived in Maine. He had made up seven fictitious widows' 
claims and was drawing a pension on every one of them. The 
smallest was the pension of one who was represented as a 
captain's widow. The others ranged from $25 to $30 per 
month. In all, he had received from the Government almost 
$20,000 before he was discovered; When his case was ex- 
amined, it was found that he had not a single real widow. 
The name of every witness had been forged. ^^ 

That there were hundreds of cases similar to this, in 
character if not in degree, was the belief of those who under- 
stood the defects of the pension system. Senator Ingalls, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on InvaUd Pensions, 
declared in 1876, that if an examination was made of the 
whole pension system, he believed it would be found that 
of the twenty-nine or thirty millions of dollars that were 
paid out annually to the pensioners, five millions would be 

• Annual Rep't, 1874. Bouse Exec. Doc. 43rd Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 6. pp. 661-662 

»• Annual Rep*t., 1875. p. 443 of Sec. of Interior's Report, 

11 Sen. Report. 46th Cong. 2nd sess. No. 418. 

M House Report. 46th Cong. 3rd sess. vol. 2, No. 387. pp. 60-61. 
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discovered as going into the hands of fraudulent claimants, i* 
This is a significant statement, coming from a man who for 
years had been chairman of the Committee on Pensions. 
President Garfield had, while a member of Congress, ex- 
pressed the belief that at least one-fourth of all the claims 
that had been granted were of a fraudulent nature.^* 

For checking these illegal practices, several measures had 
been proposed. Commissioner Baker had repeatedly urged 
upon Congress the necessity of a greater number of special 
examiners. He also asked that they be clothed with more 
authority when conducting an examination, authority to 
meet witnesses in person and cross-examine them. Com- 
missioner Atkinson had suggested that a more thorough 
medical examination be demanded of all pension applicants. 
He also insisted upon improving the character and profes- 
sional standing of the examining boards. The only way this 
could be brought about was for Congress to provide for 
increased fees in conducting examinations, and thus secure 
the services of first-class physicians. 

Still another measure proposed for checking fraudulent 
practices was that of publishing the names of all pensioners 
in the several congressional districts or at the different 
agencies. It was believed that such action would serve the 
double purpose of protecting the reputation of those who 
deserved pensions, and would also expose each fraudulent 
pensioner to his neighbors and the public. In the Codification 
Act that passed the House in 1872, there was inserted a sec- 
tion which authorized the Commissioner of Pensions to 
pubUsh the roll of pensioners in such manner and in such 
places as should appear most advantageous. ^^^ But the 
provision was stricken out when the bill went to the Senate, 

It required, however, something more than the mere pub- 
lication of the names of the pensioners, or an increase of 
the special e;xaniiners, to check the extensive frauds in the 
pension system. Neither of these plans would have proved 
of any permanent value. The whole system of taking evi- 
dence, and the method of adjudicating claims had to be 
radically changed before any reform could be expected. No 

^' Cong. Record. 44th Cong. 1st sess. p. 1082. 
>« Cong. Globe. 42nd Cong. 2nd sess. p. 962. 
"IWrf. p. 3395. 
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one realized this quite so keenly as Mr. J. A. Bentley, who 
was appointed Commissioner of Pensions in March, 1876. 
Mr. Bentley has the unique record of having been the only 
Commissioner of Pensions since the Civil War who served 
under three presidents. Appointed by President Grant in 
March, 1876, he served with such credit during the remainder 
of his term as to attract the attention of President Hayes, 
friend of the civil service reform. President Hayes retained 
him in office throughout his entire administration, thereby 
going on record as the only president from Lincoln to Wilson, 
who failed to appoint his own Commissioner of Pensions. 
When Mr. Garfield became President, Mr. Bentley con- 
tinued to serve as Commissioner until June 27, 1881. But 
due to the influence of Republican leaders, he was forced to 
resign in order that the position might be given to Colonel 
W. W. Dudley of Indiana. Concerning Mr. Dudley's career, 
we shall hear much later. 

Commissioner Bentley's five year term of service was 
marked with energy and efficiency. When he entered office 
the pension system was poorly organized and the records were 
filled with frauds. The same defective system of granting 
pensions upon purely ex parte testimony, that had been 
inaugurated during the war, was still in operation. This 
plan was perhaps as efficient as any that could have been 
devised for the great number of cases that developed during 
and immediately following the period of active warfare. 
The evidence, which depended upon the wounds, disease or 
disability of the claimant, could easily be obtained. If not 
reliable, the claim was withheld. 

But after ten or a dozen years had elapsed, greater care 
had to be exercised in sifting the evidence. It was difficult 
to determine whether or not the disability in question had 
resulted from wounds received during the war, or from 
some misconduct on the part of the claimant since the close 
of the war. In the case of widows' claims, the evidence was 
entirely ex parte in character. And it was among this 
class of pensions that the greatest percentage of frauds was 
discovered. Any system that permitted claims to be estab- 
lished upon affidavits prepared in secret by the claimants and 
their friends, and upon the certificate of the neighborhood 
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physician, was an injustice to honest pensioners and the 
Government. When the appUcations reached the Office there 
was nothing to indicate whether they were true or false. Fic- 
titious claims bore the same appearance as meritorious ones. 
It seems rather remarkable that the clerks in the Pension 
Office, who were denied the opportunity of seeing the claim- 
ant and his witnesses, and testing their honesty, made as 
few mistakes as they did in the granting of claims. 

Shortly after entering office, Commissioner Bentley made 
a thorough study of the ex parte system. It required 
only a superficial examination to convince him of its defects. 
In his firat annual report, 1876, he declared, "Not only is 
the door thrown wide open for the perpetration of fraud and 
deception, but every interest connected with the preparation 
of the case for adjudication — ^the claimant, his attorney, 
and the examining surgeon — ^is adverse to the Government. 
A mere statement of the substance and character of the 
present system would, it would seem, be enough to condemn 
it for the class of cases we now have without any statement 
of its practical workings as known to the Office."^* 

In a supplemental report Mr. Bentley submitted a plan 
which he believed would remedy the evils of the system then 
in operation. His plan, which came to be known as "Bentley's 
Sixty Surgeon Pension Bill", involved the following changes: 
The whole country was to be divided into pension districts 
of such a size, considering territory and population, that one 
surgeon devoting his entire time to the duties assigned him 
could make all required medical examinations in that district. 
A highly qualified surgeon was to be appointed for each 
district, and was to be placed under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Pensions. Also a competent clerk was to 
be sent to each pension district, to act in conjunction with 
the surgeon. The duty of the clerk was to take the testimony 
in each case, review the evidence, and cross-examine the 
witnesses. These two officials were to constitute a Commis- 
sion on the part of the Government, before whom all pension 
applicants were to appear and submit whatever proof they 
desired in support of their claim. After obtaining all inf orma- 



i« Annual Rep*t: Commissioner of Pensions, 1876. pp. 701-702 of Sec. of Interior's 
Report. 
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tion relating to each claim, the case and its testimony was 
lo be forwarded to the Pension Office for final settlement. ^^ 

The system here outlined by Commissioner Bentley had 
several advantages. In the first place it provided for an 
open and full investigation, on the part of the Government, 
of all evidence that was to be submitted to establish a claim. 
The hearings were to be open to the public. Claimants were 
to have the opportunity of calling upon any witness they 
desired in order to support their case. Should their state- 
ments be questioned, or their testimony appear doubtful, 
the Government Commission was to subject them to a cross- 
examination. The whole plan was based upon the same 
principle that obtained in all civilized communities for the 
settlement of doubtful or contested questions of fact. 

The plan would also have resulted in a great financial 
saving to the Government. The services of the 1,500 ex- 
amining surgeons would no longer have been required. In 
their stead, 60 highly qualified surgeons were to be appointed 
at a fixed salary of $3,000 per year. Commissioner Bentley 
declared that this change would not only result in a great 
saving to the Government, but it would insure a thorough 
medical examination by unprejudiced physicians." This in 
turn would have pennitted the Pension Bureau to dispense 
with the duties of special examiners, for their services would 
no longer have been necessary in detecting frauds. By reason 
of this change, it was officially estimated that the Govern- 
ment would save over $37,000 annually. 

That the plan would have resulted in a decided improve- 
ment in the matter of adjudicating pension claims is not to 
be questioned. It would have benefited honest claimants, 
checked the fraudulent, and would have been a protection 
to the Government. It was based upon the modern principle 
of referring all testimony in disputed cases to a disinterested 
body for adjudication. As aptly stated by Commissioner 
Bentley — 

"The principle upon which this plan is grounded is uni- 
•versally adopted in civilized communities for the settlement 
of doubtful or contested questions of fact, and the plan 

i» Ibid, pp. 70a-705. 
M Ibid, p. 705. 
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itself is not entirely new; at most it is but the application of 
an old plan to a new class of cases. It is suggested by ancient 
precedents, as well as by the modem practice of the courts, 
both of law and equity, in referring cases to a master or 
referee to take and report testimony."^* 

But the members of Congress never seem to have favored 
the plan. Year after year Commissioner Bentley called it 
to their attention. The continued development of frauds 
only confirmed his opinion, that a system such as he had 
outlined was absolutely imperative. In 1877, after consulting 
with the Secretary of Interior, Carl Schurz, he decided to 
make a partial test of the medical and surgical examinations 
in order to determine just what percentage was valid. Five 
hundred invalid pensioners were selected, whose names were 
enrolled in agencies located in New York, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan. Dr. Almon Clarke of Wisconsin, a surgeon of 
high professional character, and who had been an examining 
surgeon of the Pension Bureau for several years, was se- 
lected to make the examination. He was instructed to make 
a careful examination in each case as to all the disabilities 
of which the pensioner complained. Also, he was to rate 
each disability, without having had knowledge of the rate 
allowed by the Office. 

Dr. Clarke found and examined 491 pensioners. His 
rating reduced their monthly pay, in gross, $701, or $8,412 
per year. Of the 491 pensioners examined, he recommended 
that 23 should be dropped from the rolls, and the rates of 
179 others reduced.*® 

This information only substantiated Commissioner Bent- 
ley's belief as to the existence of illegal pension claims and 
rates. Both he and Secretary Schurz again urged Congress 
to abolish the ex parte system, and substitute the plan which 
had been proposed. This recommendation is found in every 
annual report issued by Mr. Bentley during his term of 
office. But not until February, 1881, did it receive serious 
attention. As the third. session of the Forty-sixth Congress 
was drawing to a close, and after it had been rumored that 
Mr. Bentley was soon to be replaced by a new Commissioner 

t«/M<f. p. 704. 

*• Annual Rep*t: Commissioner of Pensions^ 1877, pp. 731-732 of Sec. of Interior's 
Report, 
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of Pensions, the measure was called up in Congress. It 
passed the Senate, but received only half-hearted support in 
the House and failed. The Washington claim agents, led 
by Mr. George E. Lemon, made a strong fight against it. 
They appeared before the Committee on Pensions, and for 
days, occupied their attention in arguing against the bill.^^ 
They led pensioners throughout the country to believe that 
it was a scheme designed by Commissioner Bentley for the 
purpose of denying them their just rewards. They circulated 
petitions all over the country, protesting against the meas- 
ure. These were signed by pensioners and returned to Con- 
gress.** By this means, the members of the lower House were 
led to oppose the bill. This was the measure that cost Mr. 
Lemon, the active pension attorney in Washington, $12,000 
to defeat. And he declared under oath that he had never 
done anything in his life in which he had taken so much 
pride, as in defeating the sixty-surgeon pension bill.*' 

Following Mr. Bentley's retirement from office, the agita- 
tion in behalf of pension reform was pennitted to drop. His 
successor. Colonel W. W. Dudley, refused to lend his aid 
to the sixty-surgeon measure, or any similar proposal, and 
the old ex parte system with all its attendant evils con- 
tinued in operation. 

The most important change that occurred in the adminis- 
tration of the pension system during Commissioner Bentley's 
term of office resulted from an executive order of President 
Hayes on May 7, 1877. By its provisions, the 58 pension 
agencies scattered throughout the country were consolidated 
into 18. This was one of the many civil service reforms 
undertaken by President Hayes shortly after entering office. 
For several years there had been con^derable opposition to 
the large number of pension agents required to distribute the 
quarterly payments. There were many who felt that these 
offices were maintained purely for political purposes. Their 
existence was explained by the Chicago Tribune on the ground 
that they afforded a refuge for the impecunious relatives and 
henchmen of party leaders.** And Mr. Stark, representative 

Si statement of Sen. Withers, Chair, of Committee on Pensions. Cong. Record. 
46th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 1102. 

»Ibid. pp. 1097-1106; 1211-1217; 1245-1252; 1340-1351. 

ss House Reports, 48th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 3. No. 2683. p. 160. 

M Chicago Tribune. May 9, 1877. 
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from Illinois, had declared that of the 19 agencies located in 
his state, those in the cities were filled with ward poUticians» 
and those in the rural districts, with active political trick- 
sters.** 

President Hayes believed that both efficiency and economy 
would result by consolidating the smaller, outlying agencies 
into a few large ones that were centrally located. To this 
end he directed that the seven agencies in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont be combined into one, located at 
Concord, New Hampshire; the four agencies in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island into one, located 
at Boston; the four agencies in New York into two agencies^ 
one to be located in the city of New York, the other at 
Canandaigua; the three agencies in Pennsylvania into two, 
one to be located at Philadelphia, the other at Pittsburg; 
the four agencies in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia into one agency at Washington; 1±ie 
five agencies in Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina into one agency at Knoxville; the two agencies in 
Kentucky into one, located at Louisville; the three agencies 
in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana into one at New 
Orleans; the three agencies in Indiana into one at Indian* 
apohs; the four in IlUnois into one at Chicago; the four in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota into one at Milwaukee; the two 
in Michigan into one at Detroit; the four in Iowa and Ne- 
braska into one at Des Moines; the four in Missouri, Kansas,, 
and New Mexico into one at St. Louis; the two in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon into one at San Francisco; and the three 
agencies in Ohio into one at Columbus.^* 

The consolidation took effect July 1, 1877. By this act, 
the national Government saved $142,000 annually in pension 
salaries. The new plan met with such success that the Chi- 
cago Tribune expressed surprise that it had not been thought 
of before.2^ Commissioner Bentley reported that the transfer 
of the records and files from the smaller agencies to the 
larger ones was speedily accompUshed, and the next quarter- 
ly payments that fell due in September were promptly met. 



» Cong. Record. 44th Cong. 1st sess. p. 423. 

«• Annual Rep*i: Commissioner of Pensions, 1877. pp. 735-736 of Sec. of Interior's 
Report. 

«» Chicago Tribune. May 9, 1877. 
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So successful was the plan, that an effort was made during 
the next session of Congress to abolish all the agencies, and 
have the pensions paid directly from the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington. An amendment to this effect was in- 
troduced in the appropriation bill when it came up in the 
House in April, 1878.2* xhe plan was supported by several 
members of Congress, in the beUef that it would lead to still 
greater economy and efficiency. It also received the approval 
of Secretary of Interior Schurz, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. James GilfiUan. But Commissioner Bentley 
advised against it. He declared that the proposed plan would 
neither reduce the labor nor the duties incident to the pay- 
ment of pensions. And unless it could be shown that the 
clerical force of the Treasury Department could handle the 
work more efficiently than the eighteen agents, he was un- 
-willing to allow the transfer to be made.^* The pension 
agents quite naturally opposed the amendment, and they 
prevailed upon the pensioners throughout the country to 
petition Congress, requesting its defeat. Due to this com- 
bined opposition, the measure failed, and the regular pay- 
ments continued to be made through the eighteen consoli- 
dated agencies. 

On June 20, 1878, an act was passed which prohibited 
claim agents from charging more than $10 for their services 
in prosecuting a pension claim.'® Under the law then in 
operation — act of July 8, 1870 — a legal fee of $10 had been 
estabUshed in all cases where no special contracts had been 
filed. But in prosecuting exceptional claims, the attorney 
had been permitted to enter into an agreement with his 
client, and charge as much as $25 for his services. In all 
such cases, a contract had to be filed with the Commissioner 
of Pensions, and he, in turn, stipulated the exact fee that 
should be paid the attorney. This provision had imposed a 
large amount of unnecessary work upon the Commissioner. 
Mr. Bentley complained that the office was being flooded 
with an enormous number of claims that were without 
merit, and in many cases he did not have sufl5cient informa- 
tion upon which to base a just decision. To determine the 

*Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 2xid sess. p. 2423* 
«• Ibid. D. 2465. 
M U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 20, p. 243. 
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exact fee that should be allowed in the thousands of cases 
that were referred to him, was an impossible task. 

The act of 1878 fixed the fee at $10 in all cases. There was 
nothing, however, to prevent the attorneys from collecting 
the fee in advance, provided the claimants were willing to 
make the payment. The act prohibited the filing of fee- 
contracts with the Commissioner of Pensions. In all cases 
then pending, upon which a contract had already been filed, 
the Commissioner was authorized to allow the amount speci- 
fied.'^ The act was bitterly opposed by the claim agents all 
over the country. During the next six years they kept up 
a constant fight against its provisions, and finally on July 
4, 1884, due chiefly to the influence of Mr. Lemon, suc- 
ceeded in having it repealed. 

But there was another measure now pending in Congress 
upon which claim-agents were to center their immediate 
attention. This was a bill providing for the payment of 
arrears. So important were its provisions, and so great was 
its influence upon later pension history, that it deserves a 
special chapter for its treatment. 

nibid, p. 243. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ARREARS ACT 

The most significant and far-reaching piece of pension 
legislation enacted during the period covered by this mono- 
graph was the Arrears Act of January 25, 1879. A review 
of the important acts passed since the Civil War has shown 
that they all included a provision specifying the date at 
which time pensions were to begin. According to the act 
of July 14, 1862, a limitation of one year was fixed within 
which the claim should be presented in order that the pensiob 
should begih from the date of discharge.^ This limitation 
continued in force until the act of July 4, 1864, extended the 
time to three years from the date of discharge. 

The act of June 6, 1866, reenacted this saine provision.* 
Before the expiration of this period, the act of July 27, 1868, 
extended the limitation to five years from the date when the 
light to the pension should have accrued. The five-year 
limitation became incorporated into the Consolidation Act 
of March 3, 1873. Section 6 of that act provided for the 
payment of arrears in case the application was filed within 
the time specified. In case, however, the application had 
not been filed within five years after the right to a pension 
had accrued, then the payments were to commence from 
the date of filing the last evidence necessary to establish 
a claim.' 

Complaints against this provision were frequently heard. 
And as the years passed by. Congress was appealed to time 
and again to enact a more liberal measure covering the pay- 
ment of arrears. During the first session of the Forty-third 
Congress a great number of petitions were forwarded to that 
body, asking for a repeal of the limitation. At least two at- 
tempts were made toward this end, but neither of them were 
successful.^ Nevertheless the agitation continued, and when 

i U, S, Statutes at Large, vol. 12, p. 568. 

> U, S. Statutes at Large, vol. 14. p. 58. 

« U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 17, p. 572. 

« Cong. Record. 43rd Cong. Ist sess. p. 205. 2274. 
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the Forty-fourth Congress convened for its first session in 
December, 1876, it was flooded with petitions urging the 
passage of an arrears bill. The petitions came from every 
state in the Union, except those recently in rebeUion. Also 
the legislatures of three states, Illinois, Indiana, and West 
Virginia, forwarded resolutions to Congress asking for the 
enactment of such a measure.* During the excitement at- 
tending the recount of the presidential votes, comparatively 
little important legislation was enacted. Nevertheless the 
House went so far as to pass an arrears bill by a two^thirds 
vote on the last day of the session, March 3, 1877.« The ' 
measure was sent immediately to the Senate where it was 
tabled.^ ^ 

When the new Congress opened in December, 1877, it ^ 
became apparent quite early that additional legislation was 
necessary in order to satisfy the cry for arrears of pensions. 
Both Houses willingly expressed their desire toward this end. 
The fourth bill to find its way upon the calendar of the 
Senate was one introduced by Senator Ingalls of Kansas, 
dealing with arrears of pensions.* But the members of the 
lower House were even more interested than the Senate. 
Petitions continued to pour in from every section of the 
country asking Congress to liberalize the granting of pen- 
sions. Mr. Townsend stated on the floor of the House that ^' 
over eighteen hundred private bills were introduced during ^ 
this session of Congress looking toward the relief of those "^ 
pension applicants who had been deprived of arrears by ^ 
faiUng to apply within the specified time.* ^ 

Finally on April 2, 1878, Mr. Cummings of Iowa submit- 
ted a bill providing that in all cases where pensions had been \ 
granted, and in all cases where they should be granted in ^^ 
the future, arrears should be paid from the date of death or ^ 
discharge.^® The bill was referred to the Committee on In- I^ 
valid Pensions and was not called up again for two months. ^ 
But on June 19, the day before adjourning for the summer 
recess, Mr. Haskell, a Republican representative from H 
Kansas, moved that the rules be suspended and the bill be "e 

* Cong. Record. 44th Cong. 2iid sess. p. 1377, 1507, 2147. • 

* Ibidi p. 2222. t;, 

* Jbid. p. 2168. ^ 

* Cong. Record. 45th Cong. Ist sess. p. 57. 

* Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 150. 
10 Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 2217. 
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passed. His motion carried. An amendment was added, 
which provided that no claim agent or other person be 
entitled to any compensation for services rendered in 
making application for arrears. No discussion whatever 
attended the passage of the bill or the amendment. The 
vote stood 164 yeas, 61 nays, 65 not voting." An examina- 
tion of the vote shows that, excluding the representatives 
from the southern and border states, only four negative 
votes — all Democrats — ^were cast against the measure. 
(Eickhoflf and Mayham of N. Y., Phelps of Conn., and 
Williams of Del.) So great was the demand for pension re- 
lief, that not a single Republican member, and only four 
Democratic members, representing states where any con- 
siderable number of pensioners lived, dared oppose the 
measure. Again the bill was sent to the Senate. But inas- 
much as both Houses were to adjourn within a few hours, 
it was simply referred to the Committee on Pensions." 

During the summer of 1878 it appears that both pensioners 
and claim agents united their efforts in an attempt to win 
over the Senate. The interest in pension claims had by this 
time become more widespread and much more systematically 
organized than ever before. Claim agents and attorneys 
were building up an enormous practice. Those most skilled 
in thcTsystem were gradually drifting to the nation's Capital. 
There they divided their energy between handling claims 
and lobbying for more favorable pension legislation. In his 
annual report for 1878 Commissioner Bentley called atten- 
tion to the concentration of business in the hands of a few 
big attorneys in that city. By means of subagents and a 
very thorough system of advertising they were "drum- 
ming" the country from one end to the other in search of 
pension claims. One of the largest of these firms, that of 
George E. Lemon and Company, established a newspaper 
in 1877 devoted exclusively to the interests of the ex-soldiers. 
This paper, known as the National Tribune, became the chief 
news agency for pension applicants throughout the country. 
By 1884 it had a circulation of 112,000 copies with paid 
subscribers in more than 18,000 post offices." Due to its 

" Ibid. p. 4874. 
u/Mif. p. 4865. 
u House Report. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. 1884-1885. No. 2683. p. 16. 
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wide circulation among ex-soldiers and the Grand Army 
posts, it became a powerful influence in creating a sentiment 
for more liberal pension legislation, and likewise brought to 
its editor an enormous pension practice. 

But the activity of the claim agents was not confined alone 
to the pensioners during the summer of 1878. They were 
also determined that Congress, and especially the members 
of the Senate, should be made to feel the influence of the 
pensioners' demand. Petitions were prepared and circulated 
throughout the country calling attention to the fact that 
an arrears bill had recently passed the House and was then 
pending in the Senate. Twenty-five new senators were to be 
elected during the coming winter. And as Senator Beck, 
(Kentucky) stated, the claim agents after having "fixed" 
the House centered their attention upon those state legis- 
latures that were to elect these new members. ^^ He added 
that there was no doubt whatever in his mind, but that the 
men who were sent to those legislatures in the fall of 1878 
were duly impressed with the importance of sending no one 
to the United States Senate who would not agree to support 
the pending bill." 

As an illustration of the political activity of the claim 
agents in the state elections of 1878, the reflection of Sen- 
ator Ingalls from Kansas is cited. Although his record tends 
to prove that there was no more loyal friend of the pensioners 
in the United States Senate than Mr. Ingalls, nevertheless it 
was charged that he was somewhat cold toward the soldiers 
and unapproachable. So an effort was made to defeat him. 
Captain R. A. Dimmick, a claim agent in Washington, and 
president of the Soldiers' Association, sent numerous peti- 
tions and circulars to the members of the Kansas Legislature 
warning them against Senator Ingalls' attitude on pensions. 
But apparently, Senator Ingalls' record was better known 
among his Kansas friends than among the Washington 
claim agents, and he was returned to the United States 
Senate." 

On December 2, 1878, the Forty-fifth Congress convened 
for its final session. Twice had an arrears bill passed the 

2« Cong, Record, 47th Cong, lit sess. p. 411. 

» Ibid. p. All, 

!• Committee Report*, 45th Conft. 3rd sess. 187&-1879. No. 189. p. 69. 
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House by more than a two-thirds vote, and it could hardly 
be expected that the Senate would refuse to act favorably 
upon it. January 9, 1879, Senator Matthews of Ohio pre- 
sented a petition from the Pensioners' Association, declaring 
that it represented the great body of pensioners throughout 
the country. The petition dealt with the question of pension 
arrears. It included an estimate which Commissioner Bent- 
ley had prepared upon the same subject, some two years 
earUer, for the Committee on Pensions. The number of per- 
sons who would be benefited by the passage of the act, and 
an estimate of the probable amount necessary to pay the pen- 
sions, was included. Using that report as a basis, they esti- 
mated that not more than $15,000,000 would be required to 
carry into effect the provisions of the bill that had recently 
passed the House." They called the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that ''six State Legislatures had almost unani- 
mously recommended the passage of the biU," and petitions 
from over two hundred thousand citizens had been filed to the 
same effect. They therefore prayed for a prompt passage 
of the act "in behalf of honesty, equity, justice, and morality 

"18 

• • . 

The following week, the Senate took up the Arrears Bill 
as it had passed the House. Attention was first directed to 
the probable expense which it would impose upon the Gov- 
ernment. Senator Ingalls, chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions, was of the opinion that eighteen or twenty million 
doUars would be sufficient to pay the arrears called for. In 
justice to Senator Ingalls it should be stated, however, that he 
admitted the impossibility of forming an accurate calcula- 
tion upon the subject, due to insufficient data. He reviewed 
the liberal practice of Congress in extending the time for 
filing the evidence in pension claims, first from one year to 
three, and then from three to five years. Referring to that 
section of the Revised Statutes — 4709 — ^which continued to 
deny thousands of their full pension, he denounced it as 
arbitrary, unjust, and without a parallel in congressional 
legislation.!® 

The debate which accompanied the passage of the bill, 

1' Cong, Record, 45th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 373. 
«• Jbidi p. 373. 
"/Wd. p. 496. 
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while very inadequate, showed a remarkable willingness on 
the part of the Senate to aid the pensioners. As stated by 
Senator Hoar, "we are unanimous for it, there has not been 
a voice raised against its principle."*® The only important 
discussion that took place resulted from an amendment 
which the Senator himself had submitted. It provided that 
no arrears of pensions should be paid for any period prior 
to the occurrence of the disability for which the pension had 
been granted. It raised the very debatable question as to 
whether the pension ought to date from the discharge of the 
soldier, or be limited to the period within which the disability 
had occurred. The amendment, however, was rejected, and 
the bill passed the Senate just as it came from the House. 
The final vote stood thus: 44 ayes, 4 nays, 28 not voting.*^ 
The four negative votes came from Senators Davis and Here- 
ford of West Virginia, McCreery of Kentucky, and Saulsbury 
of Delaware. 

The bill had thus far in its progress received comparatively 
little attention from the public or press. Whether this was 
due to the belief that no such a measure could ever be en- 
acted, or to the general apathy of the public in matters of 
federal legislation, is difficult to determine. But now that 
the measure had passed both Houses of Congress and needed 
only the signature of President Hayes to make it a law, the 
press began to consider its probable cost. 

It required only the most superficial examination to show 
that those responsible for the measure had been far too 
conservative in their estimates. The newspapers from all 
sections of the country pointed out the danger of permitting 
such a measure to become a law. The more the bill was 
studied, the greater became its probable cost in the minds 
of the public. Under caption of an editorial headed "Pension 
Panic in the Cabinet," a western newspaper stated, "The 
more the matter is looked into, the larger the thing grows. 
From a harmless little lamb it has already become an ele- 
phant, and bids fair to be a whale before it is done grow- 
ing."^* Still other papers estimated that from fifty to one 
hundred millions of dollars would be required to pay the 



M Ibid. p. 491. 
«i Ibid. p. 494. 
M Chicago Tribune. Jan. 23. 1879. 
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total of arrears.^ "By comparison to the arrears of pen- 
sions grab which passed the Senate to-day," remarked the 
Chicago Times, "the Congressional back-pay grab, that 
aroused so much indignation throughout the country, was 
a mere bagatelle."** In speaking of the effect which the bill 
had upon the business and commercial interests the same 
paper stated that had the Senate purposely been trying to 
defeat specie resumption, it could have resorted to no more 
effective measure than that of passing the arrearages bill. 
"Wall-Street agents anxiously watched the bill and the efforts 
made to amend it, and the moment it passed without a 
single change being made in the House bill the fact was 
telegraphed to European commercial centers."*^ 

To a unit, the press attacked the senators and repre- 
sentatives for lacking political independence. They were 
accused of being far more susceptible to the demands of the 
soldiers' vote than to the appeals made by the taxpayers of 
the country. "Those demagogues in Congress," remarked 
the Cincinnati Commercial, "who have voted to take the 
sum of fifty to one hundred millions of dollars, to fatten 
claim agents and squander on all sides^ will be the very men 
to sneak out of voting the taxes to meet the outlay. This 
great pension fraud amounts to a scheme to confiscate and 
parcel out the money in the Treasury for the benefit of local 
politicians."** Great surprise was expressed by the New 
York Tribune at the eagerness with which the same Congress 
who, outwardly stood for "reform," "retrenchment," and 
**economy," should suddenly turn to the support of pen- 
sioners. The surprise was all the greater when it was re- 
membered how little was the love which the dominant 
faction of the leading party in the House bore toward the 
very soldiers that were to be benefited by the passage of 
the act.*^ The only excuse that could be given for its passage, 
states the Chicago Times, "was not the legal or equitable 
claim of pensioners, but the fact that the politicians who 
have thus voted away the people's money hope to advance 
their personal ambition thereby. It was brought up at an 

» N. y. Tribune. Jan. 25. 1879. Baltimore American. Jan. 25. 1879. 

** Chicago Times. Jan. 17, 1879. 

M Ibid. 

M Cincinnati Commercial. Jan. 22. 1879. 

" N. Y. Tribune. Jan. 17. 1879. 
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opportune moment by IngaUs of Kansas whose hoped-for 
re-election is now pending. There are no less than forty 
ex-soldiers in the Kansas legislature; hence Ingalls' sudden 
liberality with the people's money to forward his poUtical 
fortunes. It was supported by Dan Voorhees, whose hoped- 
for re-election is now pending. It was supported by every 
other Senator whose HOPED FOR RE-ELECTION is now 
pending. It was supported by all the Senators except four."** 
In attributing questionable motives to those senators who 
supported the measure, the New York Nation remarked 
editorially, "Nobody, we suppose, really believes that the 
Senate passed the Arrears of Pensions Bill from pure motive 
of national gratitude. . . . Only four Senators had the 
courage to vote against it, and these all Democrats and not 
one a President in petto.*^ 

In the meantime President Hayes had the bill under 
consideration. There was serious doubt as to whether or 
not he would approve it. He and John Sherman, Secretary 
of Treasury, understood better than any one else the enor- 
mous sum that would be required to meet the demands of 
the pensioners, old and new. Two special meetings of the 
Cabinet were devoted to a consideration of the bill.*® Secre- 
tary Sherman, Carl Schurz, Secretary of Interior, Commis- 
sioner Bentley, and the clerical force of the Pension Office, 
spent the greater part of three days collecting information 
concerning the amount of money that would be required to 
meet the demands of the pensioners in case the bill became 
a law.*^ At a meeting of the Cabinet on January 22, Secretary- 
Sherman announced that a careful examination of the data 
at hand led him to place the estimate at $150,000,000. The 
Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. Bentley, thought one-half 
that amount ($75,000,000) would be sufficient, while Mr. 
Schtiirz placed his estimate as low as $50,000,000. But 
whatever the sum, "the Cabinet was of the opinion that 
Congress had chosen a bad time for withdrawing such an 
enormous amount from the Treasury, and that it would 
have been wiser to have deferred action upon the measure. 



>• Chicago Times. Jan. 17, 1879. 

" N. Y. Nation. Jan. 23, 1879. 

M Baltimore American. Jan. 22, 1879; N. Y. Tribune. Jan. 25, 1879. 

<i Baltimore American. Jan. 24, 1879. 
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All agreed that a veto of the bill would not be politic, even 
if it was certain that it would be sustained, which the Cabinet 
realized was highly improbable after the pronounced ma- 
jorities by which it passed both Houses of Congress."** 

President Hayes was still undecided as to what action to 
take. Two days later he called another meeting of the Cabi* 
net. Secretary Sherman was still of the opinion that his esti- 
mate was approximately correct. To raise the necessary 
funds, three propositions were suggested: (1) suspend the 
sinking fund and divert the surplus revenue previously ap- 
plied to reducing the public debt to the liquidation of the 
pension gratuities; (2) restore the duty on tea and coffee and 
use the revenue for paying off the pension claims; (3) sell 
more bonds and use the proceeds for this purpose.** What 
the opinion of the Cabinet was upon the plans is not known, 
but the opinion of the press favored the latter in case either of 
the three expedients had to be adopted. The Nation 
feared that the necessity of meeting the deficit would again 
open the "flood-gates of folly." 

After holding the longest session it had held for a year the 
Cabinet adjourned,** and it was announced that President 
Hayes would sign the bill. This he did on January 25, after 
having had it under consideration for nine days.*^ 

President Hayes held that the country should always be 
liberal in caring for the ex-soldiers, their widows, and 
orphans. He felt that the Arrears Act was only the fulfill- 
ment of a promise made by the Government to its soldiers. 
In a letter to Mr. William Henry Smith, dated December 14, 
1881, Mr. Hayes states: 

"The thing I would talk of, if I ever defended or denied 
or explained, is the Arrears of Pensions Act. That act was 
required by good faith. The soldiers had the pledge of the 
Govenmaent and the people. Congress, State Legislatures, 
messages, the press — everybody assured the soldier that if 
dis'abled in the line of duty he would be pensioned. The 
I)ensions were due fropi the date of disability, if discharged 
on account of it, and from the date of such discharge. The 



•* Baltimore American. Jan. 22, 1879. 

-N. Y. Nation. Feb. 20, 1879. Chicago Tribune. Jan. 21, 1879. 

M N. y. Tribune. Jan. 25, 1879. 

•• Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 743. 
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act was passed by practically a unanimous vote. A veto 
would have been in vain. But I signed it not because to 
veto it would have been ineffectual, but because it was right. 
It was a measure necessary to keep faith with the soldier. I 
had fought repudiation on the bond question. Here was a 
failure to pay a sacred debt to the national defenders. We 
could not afford — ^we ought not to haggle with them. Sup- 
pose there was danger of fraud. Was there no fraud in 
raising the revenue to pay the bonds? Whiskey and other 
frauds? Defective legislation is largely the cause of the 
frauds complained of. Secretary Schurz recommended the 
remedy. Again and again it was endorsed by me. Let the 
witnesses in pension cases be subjected to cross-examination 
by the Government and the greater part of the frauds would 
be prevented. The failure of the Government to protect 
itself against frauds is no reason for evading just obligations. 
It is said the amount to be paid is larger than was antic- 
ipated. That is no reason for repudiating the obUgation. 
The amount is small compared with other war expenditures 
and debts. And the frauds and hardships upon Government 
are less than in many other items of unquestioned obligation. 
We can't make fish of one and flesh of another creditor. 
Look at the good done. In every county in the North are 
humble but comfortable homes built by the soldier out of 
his arrearage pay. They are in sight from the desk at which 
I write. / would do it again. But I will keep silent, and 
don't want to be quoted. If nobody says what ought to be 
said in Congress or the press, I will speak at some soldier 
meeting, and prinV*^ 

Whether or not the Arrears Act would have been passed 
over the Executive's veto is difficult to determine. It appears, 
however, that had President Hayes returned it with a judi- 
ciously written message, calling attention to the enormous 
sums that would be required to meet the demands made 
upon the Treasury, and the imcertainty which existed in 
the minds of the officials charged with its administration, 
its passage by a two-thirds vote would scarcely have been 
possible. The veto by President Grant of a bill providing 
for the equalization of bounties to ex-soldiers had resulted 

M Charles Richard Williams. Lift of Haye$, vol. 2, p. 33S. 
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in its defeat, and there appears to be no valid reason for 
thinking that the members of the Forty-second Congress 
were not as anxious to aid the defenders of their country 
as those who now occupied the same seats. 

Then, too, there seems to have been a general feeling that 
the Democratic members of Congress originally voted for 
the bill in order that it might not longer be said that they 
were the enemies of the Union soldiers. But had they been 
reassured by the President's veto, perhaps the fear of being 
labeled the enemy of the old soldier would have disappeared. 
Between those Democratic members who doubtless would 
have been glad to cast a negative vote, and the Republicans 
who could have been won over by a judicious veto message, 
the Arrears Act would in all probability have failed. 

The provisions of the act can be stated very briefly. All 
I>ensions that had been granted under the general pension 
laws, and all those to be granted in the future, in consequence 
of wounds, disease, or death resulting from service in the 
United States forces during the war of the rebeUion, were 
to conojnence from the date of death or discharge of the 
I)erson on whose account the claim had been or should 
thereafter be granted; or upon the termination of the right 
of the party having prior title to such pension. The rates 
for the period over which arrears of pensions were to be 
granted were to be the same per month as those for which 
the pension was originally allowed. Section two authorized 
the Commissioner of Pensions to adopt rules and regulations 
for the payment of arrears to all pensioners rightly entitled 
thereto. Section 4717 of the Revised Statutes which had 
deprived claimants of their pensions unless their case was 
successfully prosecuted within five years from the date of 
its filing, was repealed. Claim agents were prohibited from 
receiving any compensation for their services in making 
application for arrears of pension. All acts or parts of acts 
in conflict with the new statute were repealed.'^ 

The next step was to make an appropriation to carry out 
the provisions of the act. On February 6, 1879, the Conmiis* 
sioner of Pensions was called upon for an estimate of the 

» 17. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 20, p. 265. 
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amount needed to pay the pensions — ^including arrears — 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880. This estimate had 
already been prepared by Mr. Bentley and was at once 
forwarded to the House. It called for $34,000,000 to pay 
the arrears upon claims allowed prior to the passage of the 
act, and $2,500,000 for the claims that would be granted 
before the close of the fiscal year.** He also asked for an 
appropriation of $50,000 in order to provide for extra clerical 
force. 

This recommendation was forwarded to the House on 
February 8, 1878. The following week, the bill making 
appropriation for the payment of arrears was called up for 
discussion. Mr. Rice of Ohio, chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, submitted an amendment which pro- 
vided that section one of the Arrears Act be extended so as 
to include all pensions granted by special acts of Congress.'* 
He felt that no member of the House would oppose such an 
amendment, and stated that it had received the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on Pensions, that every 
member of the Committee on Appropriations favored it, and 
that it was also approved by the Commissioner of Pensions.** 
The amendment was accepted without opposition, and the 
bill carrying an appropriation for $25,000,000— $7,000,000 
less than asked for by Commissioner Bentley — ^was passed 
by the decided vote of 184 to 67, 39 not voting.*^ Of the 67 
negative votes, only four came from members representing 
northern states. Here again both parties attempted to 
outdo each other in their bid for the soldiers' vote. As de- 
scribed later by one of their own number, "democrats urged 
democrats to vote for it — ^to be ahead of the republicans with 
the ^soldiers' claim' because the Senate would defeat it; 
and republicans urged republicans to vote for it to be ahead 
of the democrats with the 'soldiers' claim' because the Senate 
would defeat it."« 

The Senate had only a few days within which to consider 
the appropriation bill and its amendments. Nevertheless it 



>• House Exee, Doc, 45th Cong. 3rd seas. No. 75. 

s* Mr. Rice was at this time the Democratic aspirant for the governorship of his 
State. 
«• Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 1487. 
*' Ibid. pp. 1487-1488. 
** statement of Mr. Reagan, Del. Cong. Record. 46th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 1676. 
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was the occasion of one of the most interesting debates of 
the session.** There were several amendments proposed to 
the appropriation measure as it came from the House, a few 
of which were accepted. The first one to bring forth a general 
discussion was that offered by Senator Ingalls providing for 
the "sixty-surgeon i>ension bill" already considered. The 
necessity for some such administration reform, as set forth 
in that bill, was felt more keenly now than ever. Commis- 
sioner Bentley had repeatedly urged upon Congress the 
imperative need of a new system for settling claims. The 
whole plan was again reviewed, and the discussion followed 
along much the same lines as already noted. The proposed 
system was thought by many to be too expensive and un- 
wieldly; others feared it would afford too great an oppor- 
tunity for political patronage, and hence it was defeated. 

The most important of the amendments which the Senate 
added to the bill was a provision making it necessary for 
persons to file their appUcations for arrears of pensions before 
July 1, 1880, if they expected to receive its benefits. While 
such a proviso was in direct bpposition to the spirit of the 
original act, nevertheless the most enthusiastic pension 
advocates recognized the need of placing some limitation 
upon the period within which claims should be presented. 
Had such a provision not been inserted, the measure would 
have in all probability resulted in bankrupting the national 
treasury, or else would have led to an early repeal of the 
entire act. 

The one amendment, however, that came nearest holding 
up the bill making an appropriation for arrears was intro- 
duced by Senator Shields of Missouri. It provided "that the 
law granting pensions to the soldiers and their widows of the 
War of 1812, approved March 9, 1878, is hereby made 
appUcable in all its provisions to the soldiers and sailors who 
served in the war with Mexico of 1846."** It was simply an 
attempt to take advantage of the generosity of Congress and 
extend the liberal pension laws so as to include the Mexican 
survivors. Senator Shields was himself a hero of that war, 
and had served as a Union general in the late Civil War. 

^Cona. Record. 45th Cong. 3rd seas. pp. 1981-19S4; 2032-2040; 2042-2051; 
2252-2258; 2223-^2243. 
** Ibid. p. 2057. 
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He had the rare distinction of having already served two 
states in the Senate chamber — Illinois and Minnesota — 
and was now serving a third. Scarcely a month had passed 
since he had taken the last oath of office. Always keenly 
interested in his soldier comrades, he took an active part in 
all matters pertaining to pension legislation. 

When the amendment was first submitted, the Senate was 
so intent upon passing the bill making appropriation for 
arrears, that it scarcely considered the new measure, and' 
it was accepted by a vote of 36 to 22.** No sooner had the 
vote been announced, however, than Senator Windom of 
Minnesota entered a motion to reconsider, and declared that 
he would call it up again at the earliest moment.** This he 
did, two days later, and asked unanimous consent to re- 
consider the vote. He stated that from the best estimate he 
could obtain "the little proposition so good-naturedly in- 
troduced by the Senator from Missouri and so good-naturedly 
supported by a majority of the Senate the other evening 
would take from thirty to forty millions out of the Treasury." 
Senators one after another expressed a willingness to have 
their vote reconsidered, and set forth their reasons for doing 
so. The excuse most commonly given was that such an 
amendment as proposed by Senator Shields would result 
in pensioning a great number of persons who had recently 
fought against the Union. This did not appeal to certain 
members of the Senate, and the vote to reconsider was 
carried by a majority of three.*^ 

The discussion then turned upon the original question. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts proposed that the amend- 
ment be worded so as to read "provided that no pension shall 
ever be paid under this act to Jefferson Davis, the late Presi- 
dent of the so-called confederacy."** There followed one 
of the most dramatic debates ever staged in the United 
States Senate. The whole question of the Civil War, the 
attitude of the southern leaders, and the life history of 
Jefferson Davis, were reviewed at great length. Senators 
Hoar, Blaine, Conkling, and Chandler were perhaps the 
most active in denouncing the late leader of the Confederacy. 

« Ibid, p. 2057. 
M Ibid. p. 2058. 
« Ibid, p. 2224. 
" Ibid. p. 2225. 
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His clSef defenders were Lamar of Mississippi, Morgan of 
Alabama, Patterson of South Carolina, and Beck of Ken- 
tucky. An all-night session was taken up in hearing this man 
denounced by his enemies and praised by his friends. The 
session began Sunday night March 2, and lasted through 
until five o'clock Monday morning. In the midst of the de- 
bate Senator Lamar read a letter from Jefferson Davis in 
which the latter requested the southern sienators to permit 
his name to be excluded from the provisions of the Shields' 
amendment, if by so doing it would insure its enactment. 
He called attention to the many worthy survivors of the 
Mexican War who were in need of the pension, and insisted 
that they should not be deprived of an award because their 
names happened to be associated with his.** The southern 
leaders apparently felt, however, that they could force 
through the Mexican War amendment without excluding 
the name of Mr. Davis. At least they refused to withdraw it. 

After the debate had consumed the greater part of the 
night's session and as the daylight hour approached. Sen- 
ator Chandler of Michigan arose and delivered an invective 
upon Jefferson Davis, which the press describes as the most 
crushing speech heard in the Senate chamber since before 
the RebelUon.^^ He reviewed the attitude of Mr. Davis 
toward the government which he was supposed to be serving 
while a member of the Senate and in the Cabinet. He then 
depicted his attempt to destroy that same government; and 
concluded by expressing his utter amazement at those south- 
ern members who were now uttering eulogies upon one 
"whom every man, woman and child in the North believes 
to have been a double-dyed traitor to his government."*^ 
The New York Tribune describes the effect of the speech 
thus: 

"Mr. Chandler sat down looking defiantly toward the 
Democratic side of the chamber and anxiously awaited a 
reply. But the Democrats remained quietly seated and 
stared at one another. No man ventured to interrupt, none 
felt insulted. It was simply crushing." (See also Baltimore 
American, March 4, 1879.) This speech of Senator Chandler's 

*«/6irf. p. 2228. 

•• N. Y. Tribune. Mar. 4, 1879. Baltimore American. Mar. 4, 1879. 

" Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 2234. 
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made him at once the idol of thousands of old war Republi- 
cans. Some of his friends took advantage of his popularity 
and began to groom him for the next presidential candidate 
of the Republican party.^* 

A roll call was soon demanded and the Shields' amendment 
was defeated. The vote resulted in 20 favoring the measure, 
25 opposed, and 31 not voting." Every negative vote was 
cast by a northern senator. Following the rejection of the 
amendment, the vote was taken upon the original bill carry- 
ing appropriations for the payment of arrears, and it passed 
by the decided majority of 43 yeas and 3 nays. 

The following were the three chief amendments which 
the Senate had added to the appropriation bill. The first one 
provided that the rates to be allowed in paying arrears of 
pensions should be graded according to the degree of the 
pensioner's disability from time to time and the provisions 
of the pension law in force over the period for which arrears 
were to be computed. The second amendment made a change 
in the date from which pensions were to commence, by pro- 
viding that they should be paid from the day on which 
actual disability had occurred, rather than from the date of 
discharge. The third provision limited the payment of 
arrears only to those who should file their application before 
July 1, 1880." As stated above, this was the one most re- 
deeming section of the act. It specified the time limit within 
which claimants must act, if they expected to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the back payments. 

The House accepted the amendments, and the bill pro- 
viding for the payment of pension arrears was signed March 
3, 1879.5* 

Thus after four years of constant agitation on the part of 
claim agents, ex-soldiers, and the activity of numerous state 
legislatures, the Arrears Act became effective. During its 
passage it had supplied both parties in Congress with ex- 
cellent political capital. For the first time since the close of 
the late war, the Democrats came forth and boldly pro- 
claimed their interest in those who had recently f ou^t the 



*» Baltimore American. Mar. 31, 1879. 
** Cong. Record. 45th Cong. 3rd sess. p. 2243. 
M U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 20, pp. 469-470. 
M Cong. Record. 45th Cong^ 3rd sess. p. 2408. 
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nation's battles. They refused to let it be said that they 
were any longer the enemy of the soldier. Early in the third 
session of the Forty-fifth Congress, while the bill was still 
under consideration, Mr. Townsend, a leading Democrat 
from Illinois, boasted loudly of the support which the mem- 
bers of his party were giving to pension legislation. Since 
gaining the ascendency in the House, they had never opposed 
outright the passage of any bill recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. "This side of the House," said he, 
"deserves commendation for the liberality and zeal with 
which it has supported legislation in the interest of soldiers 
engaged in all wars waged in behalf of our government, 
thereby refuting every accusation against the democratic 
party of want of regard for the interest of the soldier."** 

Also when the bill was under consideration making an 
appropriation for the payment of arrears, each party tried 
hard to play the other off against the soldiers* vote. In the 
discussion over the Shields' amendment, the Republicans 
accused the Democrats of attempting to hold up all arrears 
of pensions at the expense of rewarding certain survivors of 
the Mexican War. The Democrats, in turn, claimed the 
credit for having passed the original Arrears Act, and now 
taunted thte Republicans for failing to vote appropriations 
to that end. They were charged with depriving the ex- 
soldiers of those very provisions which the Democrats had 
labored so faithfully to enact." 

But the activity of the members of Congress does not 
begin to compare with the interest displayed during the 
passage of the bill by claim agents and prospective pension- 
ers. These two classes comprised a powerful and well or- 
ganized lobby, and during the sessions of the Forty-fourth 
and Forty-fifth Congresses, carried on a systematic campaign 
for more liberal pension legislation. 

The most notorious as well as the most active of these 
lobbies was an organization known as "The Pensioners' Com- 
mittee" which was established in Washington in 1875. From 
that date until the final passage of the Arrears Act, no efforts 
were spared either in the nation's Capital or throughout 



M Ibid. p. 150. 
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the country to influence senators and congressmen alike. 
Headed by Captain R. A. Dimmick this organization cir- 
culated thousands of petitions, pamphlets, and resolutions 
throughout the country in an attempt to create a public 
sentiment favorable to the Arrears Act.*« Their activity in 
lining up state legislatures has ahready been referred to in 
the case of Senator Ingalls' reelection. That they were 
equally active in other instances is not to be doubted. 

But the chief aim of the committee that headed this organ- 
ization was that of trying to monopolize the entire credit 
for having secured the passage of the Arrears Act. Just on the 
eve of the passage of the bill, March 1, 1879, it developed 
that they had a huge plan on foot to extract large sums of 
money from the pensioners. The pretense was, that every 
pensioner in the country owed a great obligation to Captain 
Dimmick and his assistants for their untiring zeal in pushing 
through the act.^* The following circular, setting forth their 
claims, was issued March 1, 1879: 

Pensioners! The Arrears of Pension Bill a Law 

"The prayers of thousands are answered. A ^^orious victory. Our 
work is over. Thank God, my feUow pensioner, we have reached the 
desired haven — successi At this moment we know not how to con- 
gratulate you with the sympathetic feelings we now possess. I wiU 
state briefly that I was selected chairman of a pensioners* committee 
to come to Washington, D. C, and prosecute the Arrears BiU at the 
conmiencement of the Forty-fourth Congress, December, 1875, and 
endeavor to secure its passage. On my arrival here I found we had a 
manmioth work on hand. Inmiediately I set to work to secure co- 
operation and procure such information from the different parts of 
the country as I could obtain as to various reasons of an accidental 
and incidental nature why pensioners were debarred from receiving 
their back pension. After receiving responses from a few hundred, 
I then made up statistics showing th^ various causes of delay, and 
gave the same to General A. V. Rice, now chairman of the House 
Committee on Pensions, and I compiled the information obtained 
in an eight-page pamphlet, of which I issued 10,000, sending many 
to various State Legislatures, to the press, and hundreds of them 
at various times were placed in Congress. It was entitled "Important 
Reasons why the Pension Laws should be amended.'* This has been 
the fountain from which the public, the press, and the legislators have 
derived their information as to the justice and merits of the bill. 



*« House Committee Report: 45th Cong. 3rd gess. No. 189. 
" Ibid. 
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Senators, representatives, and officials have cleaned most of their 
information from this somt;e. I have written many resolutions for 
State associations urging Congress to pass the bill, and secured their 
passage, I also have written every editorial and every article in favor 
of the bill that has appeared in the daily and weekly journals of 
this city: also nimierous other articles for newspapers in various 
parts of the country. I have put out 100,000 pamphlets, circulars, 
petitions, etc., and nearly all petitions that have been presented in 
Congress for tbe past three years are those which we have issued 
and sent to the various parts of the country, and have been returned 
to Congress by our direction. . . " 

He then sets forth the labor involved in pushing the bill 
through Congress, the debts which he had incurred, and 
closes with the statement that he would be happy to acknowl- 
edge any assistance in defraying the same.*® 

Such were the claims made by one of the active pension 
attorneys in Washington. On the strength of this, and other 
circulars, signed by some of the clerks in the War and In- 
terior Departments, in which they also testified to the 
activity of the "Pensioners' Committee," Captain Dimmick 
hoped to reap a great harvest from prospective pensioners. 
Although the plan was discovered before it had gotten well 
under way, nevertheless the House Committee, in making 
its report upon the subject, stated that during the few days 
it had been in operation, the Captain and his assistants had 
collected almost $2,500.*^ 

Other claim agents appear to have been equally as active, 
although perhaps not so unscrupulous in claiming credit for 
this significant piece of pension legislation. They all foresaw 
the tremendous importance of the measure, should it be- 
come a law, and were determined that pension claimants 
everywhere should know of the interest which they had taken 
in pushing it through. By this means, their firms were given 
wide advertisement, and a large increiase in the number of 
claims was sure to follow. 

With the passage of the Arrears Act, the work of the 
Pension Bureau became enormously increased. Even before 
the appropriations had been voted to carry its provisions 
into effect, claims began to pour in at an unprecedented 
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rate. On February 18, 1879, Secretary Schurz addressed 
a letter to Vice President Wheeler of the Senate, in which 
he stated that within the twenty-one days immediately 
following the passage of the act, 2,301 claims had been pre- 
sented for invalid pensions.** This meant a daily average of 
more than one hundred, whereas thirty-four had been the 
daily average during the first six months of the fiscal year. 
Secretary Schurz added that calls for application blanks 
were coming in at the rate of 140 per day, "more than ten 
times as numerous as for a previous year. . . '*•* 

Both claim agents and prospective pensioners became 
keenly interested in the provisions of the new law. Ex- 
soldiers who had up to this time manifested little interest 
in the question of pensions were suddenly informed of the 
large sum set aside for their benefit. Should their application 
be successful, it meant that several hundred or perhaps a 
thousand dollars would be awarded the pensioner in lump 
sum.** This incentive, in the language of Commissioner 
Bentley, constituted a very powerful attack on the patriotic 
pride of the soldier, and set many to thinking whether after 
all they had better not make application for a pension.** 
That the claim agents were ready to reap their harvest is 
evidenced by the fact that 23,372 claims for arrears of pen- 
sions were filed during the month of February, immediately 
following the passage of the bill.** This number was never 
again equalled during the operation of the Arrears Act. 
During the five months that intervened between its passage 
and the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1878, the total 
number of claims filed for original and for arrears of pensions 
amounted to 101,481, a number almost twice as large as 
the totals for any previous year since the war. They poured 
into the office far more rapidly than they could be recorded, 
much less adjudicated. On April 1, 1879, Commissioner 
Bentley found it necessary to put on a relay of extra clerks, 
"one day and two night forces," in order to catch up with 



•> Sen. Exec. Doc. 45th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 63. 
M Ibid. 

M Commissioner BenUey estimated the average amount at $1,025. Sen. MisctU 
Doc, 45th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 24. 

** House Committee Reports. 46th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 387. p. 11. 
•• Annual Report^ Commissioner of Pensions^ 1880. Table No. 8. 
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the work of filing claims/' At the close of the year, June 
30, there were 184,709 cases awaiting settlement. 

Not only were new appUcations piling up at an unprece- 
dented rate, but pressure was brought to bear upon those 
claims already filed, and an early settlement demanded. 
The office force was simply overwhelmed with calls, and 
found itself falling farther and farther behind. A new plan 
of procedure had to be adopted and Commissioner Bentley 
decided to rearrange the entire system of military records 
for receiving and disposing of claims. Under the old plan all 
applications for invalid pensions were grouped together 
under one series, and those for widows and dependents, 
under a second. This meant that every pension claim that 
reached the Bureau was filed under one or the other of three 
lists. The result was that some names, such as those be- 
ginning with the letters S-M-I; H-A-R; W-I-L; and others 
had accumulated until they numbered from four to five 
thousand each.** To search through the entire list of such 
names, for the purpose of finding a particular case, required 
an unnecessary amount of labor. 

Mr. Bentley ordered the whole system to be rearranged 
and new records prepared. The names were separated from 
the old series, and were filed with the military divisions in 
which the claimant had served. This was an enormous 
undertaking, and when completed, the records filled 176 
volumes of 250 pages each. They contained the claims for 
pensions on account of service in 2,268 regiments, 194 bat- 
talions, 706 independent companies, 208 batteries, and 46 
staff officers.** The plan resulted, however, in a great re- 
duction of the time and labor required for locating the appli- 
cant's name. Without some such system, the work of the 
Bureau would have fallen hopelessly behind, and the ad- 
ministration of the Arrears Act would have been next to 
impossible. 

In December, 1879, an appropriation of $50,000 was asked 
for in order to increase the clerical force of the Pension Office. 
A considerably larger sum would have been requested but 

•» House Committee Reports. 46th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 387. pp. 9-10. 

•»Ibid. 17, 19. 

•* Annual Report , Commissioner of Pensions, 1880. 
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for the fact that the limited space in which the offices were 
located would not permit of a very large increase in the 
number of employees. The effects of the act were also felt 
in the offices of the Adjutant Greneral and Surgeon Greneral, 
where the clerks were utterly unable to meet the demands 
made upon them for nwlitary and hospital records. Over 
40»000 such cases were awaiting a reply in November, 1879» 
and the Commissioner stated that additional requests were 
coming in at the rate of five and six thousand per month. ^^ 

The members of Congress, likewise, felt the effects of the 
Arrears Act. Claimants appealed to them for aid in the 
prosecution of their claims. The representatives in turn 
would call upon the Pension Bureau to learn the cause for 
delay. Over 40,000 written and personal inquiries were made 
upon the Office during the year 1880 by members of Congress 
alone.^^ Four years earlier the number amounted to only 
9,000. The House Committee on Pensions, Bounty Land and 
Back-pay, was simply "swamped" with letters, asking that 
certain rejected claims be looked into. Mr. Caswell, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, stated that since the passage of the 
act, they were receiving over five thousand original applica- 
tions per month, whereas before its passage, they had re- 
ceived only about ten thousand for the entire year.^* Mr. 
McMahan of Ohio remarked that he had in his possession 
over two hundred applications for pensions, which if properly 
attended to, would leave him no time whatever for the per- 
formance of other duties.^* The House had already adopted 
the practice of giving each Friday evening session to the 
consideration of private claims, but this by no means relieved 
the congestion. 

In order to meet this situation, the Committee brought in 
a bill looking toward the creation of a Pension Court. It was 
to be a judicial tribunal, established as a subordinate branch 
of the Interior Department; to be composed of three mem- 
bers, two of whom were to be learned lawyers, and one, a 
student of medicine and surgery. The duties of the Court 
were to review and adjudicate all pension cases that had 

^9 Annual Report, 1879. 

'1 Annual Report. 1880. 

» Contf. Record, 46th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 2898. 

»»/Wd.p. 2896. 
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been ordered dropped from the rolls by the Commissioner, 
all claims then pending in Congress, and all future claims 
that should receive adverse reports from the hands of the 
Pension Commissioner. The Court was to review the testi- 
mony in each case, hear the evidence of the claimant, and 
then decide whether or not a pension should be granted.^* 
Although the measure received lengthy and somewhat 
favorable consideration it failed to pass the House. 

While the Pension Court bill was under discussion in the 
House, the Senate also had a measure under consideration, 
the object of which was to expedite the settlement of pension 
claims and prevent frauds. Provision was made for a 
"medico-legal" commission, whereby a lawyer and a physican 
were to be appointed for each Congressional district; they 
were to visit each county seat in the district three times a 
year, and examine and take the testimony of each claimant. 
Upon instructions from the Commissioner of Pensions, they 
were to visit other points in the respective districts and 
investigate any fraudulent cases. This measure, like the 
above mentioned one, failed of enactment; nevertheless they 
illustrate the activity on the part of Congress to meet the 
situation that confronted it. 

But the most important step taken with regard to the 
administration of the pension system, was an investigation 
which was ordered by the House on January 12, 1880.^* 
Within recent months the labor imposed upon the Office 
had become so great, and the delays in the settlement of 
pension claims and bounty land cases so notorious, that a 
Committee consisting of seven representatives was ap- 
pointed to investigate the entire Bureau and its prpceedings. 
The following members were appointed : Mr. A. H. Caflroth 
and Mr. A. C. Harmer of Pennsylvania, Mr. George W. 
Geddes of Ohio, Mr. W. R. Myers of Indiana, Mr. Benton 
McMillan of Tennessee, Mr. Lucien B. Caswell of Wisconsin, 
and Mr. J. R. Thomas of Illinois. The Committee began 
its hearings on February 16, 1880, and continued them at 
intervals until June 12, of the same year. Congress having 
adjourned for the summer recess, the Committee did not 



'« For text of bill, see Cong, Record, 46th Cong. 2nd sess. pp. 2895-96. 
^Ibid, p. 287. 
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resume its hearings until January 19, 1881, when it again took 
up the investigation and carried it on until March Ist.^* 

The scope of the investigation covered practically every 
phase of the pension system. The steps taken in the examin- 
ation of cases, the amount and nature of testimony required 
to establish a claim, the system of adjudication and the 
reason for delays, the attempts of the Office to detect frauds, 
the power exercised by the Commissioner of Pensions in 
passing upon claims and fixing their rates, and the political 
activity of the Bureau, were the points that received most 
attention. 

The investigation shows that there were two problems for 
which the Arrears Act seemed directly responsible. The first 
one was that of causing an inevitable delay in the settlement 
of claims. Attention has already been called to the increased 
rate at which applications poured into the Office immediately 
following the passage of the bill. It was the belief both of the 
Commissioner of Pensions and Mr. Harmer of the investi- 
gating committee, that there would be at least 250,000 un- 
settled claims pending at the end of the year in June, 1880.^^ 
As a matter of fact, this number proved to be too conserva- 
tive. Commissioner Bentley stated before the Committee on 
February 21, 1880, that the aggregate number at that date 
was 268,636.^* During the month of June alone, the last 
month in which claims could be filed asking for the payment 
of arrears, there were received in the office 44,532 original 
Civil War claims. This exceeded the combined number 
of pension claims filed for all causes during any one year 
between 1866 and 1878. To search through the records, 
examine the evidence, and pass upon this niunber of cases 
as rapidly as they were filed, was simply an impossible task. 
The clerical force in the Bureau was increased to 531 persons, 
an increase of about twenty per cent over that of the previous 
force, but even then they were not able to keep pace with 
the demands made upon the Office. 

The delays which were met with by both pension attorneys 
and claimants led to several charges being preferred against 
the Commissioner and his department. The lack of a proper 

'• House Committee Reports. 46th Cong. 3rd sess., vol. 2, No. 387. 
" Cong. Record. 46th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 287. 
House Report. 46th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 387. p. 26. 
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organization and the duplication of work was one of the chief 
criticisms made by attorneys who were interested in pension 
claims. Mr. N. W. Fitzgerald of Washington, who was 
handling upwards of 25,000 cases, testified before the Com- 
mittee that within the last four or five months he had re- 
ceived "duplicate, sometimes triplicate, and sometimes 
quadruplicate letters from the Pension Office containing the 
very same matter exactly."^* Hundreds of such notices, he 
stated, had recently been received by his office, which in- 
dicated an utter lack of efficiency within the Bureau. He 
also testified that he had frequently been required to file 
exactly the same evidence and same affidavits a second and 
third time. Testimony similar to this was also given by Mr. 
Charles King, another large pension attorney in Wash- 
ington.*® 

Another complaint lodged against the Pension Bureau 
at this time was directed at the arbitrary and far-reaching 
powers exercised by Mr. Bentley. The conditions in which 
the Bureau found iteself after the passage of the Arrears Act 
unquestionably required careful supervision, and Commis- 
sioner Bentley felt it necessary to take a definite stand upon 
many points. For four years he had been urging Congress 
to repeal the ex parte system of taking testimony, and 
substitute a law that would more carefully guard against 
fraudulent practices. But this. Congress had failed to do, 
and the Commissioner was to a greater or less degree forced 
to exercise rather arbitrary powers. In this respect, Mr. 
Bentley surpassed all his predecessors. He was charged by 
Mr. George M. Van Buren, a pension attorney in Washing- 
ton as having but one aim, that of building up a one-man 
power, of attempting to centralize the affairs of the Pension 
Office so as to give him entire control over all the pensioners 
throughout the country. ^^ Instead of acting the part of a 
judge in all cases, he was accused of playing the part of a 
prosecuting attorney, attempting to defeat every claim by 
any possible means. 

Still more severe were the charges made by Mr. George E. 
Lemon, who was perhaps the most powerful pension attorney 

fibid. p. 71. 
•9 Ibid. p. 215. 
•1 Ibid. p. 90. 
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* 

in the country during the eighties. While his criticism bears 
the earmarks of personal enmity, nevertheless his description 
of the unlimited power which a Commissioner could exercise, 
and the arbitrary action of Mr. Bentley in particular, de- 
serve mention. In testifying before the committee he ^said : 
**The powers of the Commissioner of Pensions over the 
•subject-matter in his charge, over the persons claiming 
pensions, and over the attorneys who represent such claim- 
ants, are wonderfully large. He holds the keys. He can 
allow or reject any claim. He can postpone, delay, require 
new evidence, and repeal his requisition without limit. He 
can wear out all human patience by substantial or frivolous 
objection. He can fix, alter, change, and modify the char- 
acter of proof he will require, and the classes of witnesses to 
make such proof, at his simple whim or caprice. He can find 
good excuses for any amount of delays, or he can decline 
to give any excuse. 

"He can send agents with secret instructions, whose 
reports are confidential, and cut off pensions when he likes, 
• . . 

"Mr. Bentley has of late years . . • piled rule upon 
rule and regulation upon regulation, until the practice of the 
Pension Office is difficult, involved and insecure."" 

At first glance these powers may seem to appear quite 
far-reacliing and even despotic. Yet when it is remembered 
that the Bureau was working under a greater strain than 
ever before, and that all sorts of questionable methods 
were being resorted to in order to push through doubtful 
claims, the necessity for a strongly centralized system is 
at once apparent. Congress had within recent years acted 
most liberally, even to the point of extravagance, in making 
it possible for almost any ex-soldier or dependent to secure 
a pension. Almost every representative coining from states 
where any great number of pensioners lived, had so voted 
that he could return to his constituency and boast of the 
manner in which h^e had tried to aid their cause. But when it 
came to the actual granting of pensions, a somewhat rigid 
and discriminating policy had to be followed. The attitude 
of Congress had simply forced the Pension Bureau to take 

"/6irf. p. 405. 
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a decided stand in the matter of examining claims and grant- 
ing pensions. Had something not been done to o£Fset its 
extravagance, the whole system would have simply become 
imendurable.^ 

The continued delay in the settlement of claims brought 
still another complaint against the Pension Bureau at this 
time. It was charged that the Commissioner and his force 
were too much interested in poUtical a£Fairs, and that their 
activity in that direction interfered with the efficient work of 
the Bureau. Although this charge did not become so wide- 
spread until a few years later, yet there is evidence that as 
early as 1880 the iiidluence of the pension system was felt in 
the political a£Fairs of the nation. According to the testimony 
of one of the special agents of the Bureau, Mr. Thomas P. 
Kane, it was quite a common practice for the Pension ^Office 
to concentrate its forces upon those claims coming from 
doubtful states, just before the general elections." The 
applications from Ohio and Indiana received special atten- 
tion, he added, during the fall of 1880. A table submitted by 
the chief of the Records and Accounts Division shows that 
during the three months of July, August, and September, 
1880, the average number of pensions issued was 1,661; but 
in October, the month preceding the national election, there 
were 4,423 original claims allowed.^ Another practice which 
was quite prevalent was that of sending special agents home 
to vote just before election time. Also special clerks were 
detailed to take out cases for investigation, go home and 
vote, investigate the case in question, and then have their 
expenses paid out of the special service fund.** 

The Pension Bureau found itself, during the campaign of 
1880, in a very difficult position. On the one hand it was 
attempting to keep the pension grants within the limits of 
the appropriations made by Congress. Commissioner Bentley 
was charged with holding up every possible claim that he 
could in order that Secretary John Sherman might not have 

M The charge was made, and it seems not without foundation, that there was a 
tacit understanding between members of Congress and the Pension Bureau that, 
outwardly. Congress should give the impression of being liberally inclined toward 
all soldiers' claims; but to save the Treasury from being drained, the Commissioner 
of Pensions should act very arbitrarily in granting the same. For testimony sea 
House Committee Report, 46th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 387. p. 178, 266-267. 

•« House Committee Reports, 46th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 387. p. 389. 

M Ibid, p. 424. 

M Ibid. p. 385, 443-444. 
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to embarrass the administration by reporting a depleted 
treasury during the campaign of that year.*^ And yet on 
the other hand the Bureau was very careful not to antagonize 
the soldier vote. Every effort was made to explain the cause 
of delays in those cases where the pension was not forth- 
coming. On October 1, 1880, Mr. Bentley issued a pamphlet 
to all pension claimants which was at once dubbed a "political 
circular." He set forth at some length the occasion for the 
delays then existing in the Bureau, and reviewed the enor- 
mous work imposed upon it by the Arrears Act. He com- 
plained of the delay in the War Department in furnishing 
the evidence asked for, and declared that it was impossible 
to make any greater progress under the present system of 
adjudication. Attention was called to the fact that the 
Bureau had handled almost 900,000 pieces of mail during 
the last year, as compared to 355,000 pieces in 1876. A 
prompt answer of all inquiries necessarily delayed the settle- 
ment of claims. He closed the circular as follows: "The 
Pension Office, as you will see by the statistics given, is 
doing all it can with the system which it is compelled to 
employ, and the facilities which are available to settle the 
cases and reUeve the delays; and the Cdmmissioner of 
Pensions, with the approval df the Secretary of Interior, has 
recommended changes in the laws which it is believed will 
enable the claimants to obtain an early settlement of their 
case^, but which recommendations have not yet been acted 
upon by Congress."** 

Although Mr. Bentley stated before the conmiittee that 
the circular had not been prepared for political purposes, nor 
for personal capital, nevertheless the wording of the docu- 
ment and the moment at which it appeared lead one to 
believe that some object, other than a mere Statement of 
facts, lay behind it. 

The other problem for which the Arrears Act was in large 
part responsible was the concentration of an enormous 
pension business in the hands of a few attorneys. Most of 
the larger firms were located in Washington, and there they 
had to be reckoned with, not only in matters pertaining to 
pension legislation, but also in the administration of the 



" Ibid. p. 90. 
** Ibid. p. 451. 
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laws. Some idea of their far-reaching power and scope of 
business may be obtained from the testimony submitted in 
the Committee report. Mr. Charles King, representing one 
of the leading firms, stated that from the most reliable in- 
formation that he could obtain, there were approximately 
16,000 men practicing before the Bureau. Of the 210,000 
claims then pending, he estimated that 180,000 were being 
handled by 100 attorneys.** 

Commissioner Bentley, in speaking upon the same subject, 
estimated that as few as ten firms were handling at least 
one-half of all the claims pending in June, 1880. The firms 
of Nathan W. Fitzgerald and Company, and George E. 
Lemon had twenty-five and thirty thousand cases, re- 
spectively, for which they were responsible. When it is re- 
membered that a fee of at least ten dollars was realized upon 
every successful case, some idea is obtained of the enormous 
business which these and similar firms were conducting. 

Commissioner Bentley protested strongly agailist this 
concentration of business and the establishment of great 
"pension machines." No group of attorneys could possibly 
know the details of each of the thirty thousand cases under 
their care. The individual claimants could not be seen or 
personally consulted. The testimony produced must of 
necessity have been machine testimony. And the interest 
of such attorneys appears to have been centered more upon 
the total aggregate of claims they could collect and the grand 
total of their fees, than upon the individual interests of 
their cUents. It was such firms as these that led the Bureau 
to take an arbitrary stand in conducting its business. The 
claims which they submitted and the accompanying testi- 
mony had to be more carefully scrutinized than those coining 
from attorneys with a smaller practice. The Commissioner 
stated that it was a fact, generally recognized in the Office, 
that the most intelligent handling of claims was done by men 
who had but few cases to represent, those who lived in the 
country, among their claimants. They would in most cases 
compel the applicant and his witnesses to appear before 
them in person and submit to a cross-examination. By meet- 
ing the applicant face to face, and by careful examination, 

M Ibid. p. 189, 190. 
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the local attorney was in a position to at least know the 
facts; whether or not he always acted in strict accordance 
with this knowledge is another question. Nevertheless, the 
Commissioner of Pensions reiterated the statement that 
cases coining from such attorneys were presented in a more 
intelligent and trustworthy manner than those which came 
from the large firms in Washington. His protest, however, 
was of little avail, and the practice of monopolizing claims 
continued. As will be shown in the succeeding chapter, 
there were three firms during the early eighties that practi- 
cally controlled the claim-agent business, all of which were 
located in Washington. 

The Pension Bureau was not the only department that 
felt the burden of the Arrears Act. The heavy drain which 
it continued to make upon the national treasury was des- 
tined sooner or later to attract the attention both of the 
public press and Congress. President Arthur in his annual 
message 0i December 6, 1881, announced that the estimate 
required for the payment of arrears was now raised to 
$250,000,000. "The fact that a sum so enormous must be 
expended by the Government to meet demands for arrears 
of pensions is an admonition to Congress and the executive 
to give cautious consideration to any similar project in 
the future."*^ 

There was a determined effort on the part of the public 
press to have Congress repeal the act. From all sections of 
the country the charge was made that the people's rep- 
resentatives were betraying their trust by f)ermitting such 
a law to remain in operation. Senator Voorhees of Indiana 
stated, January 16, 1882, that he could recall but two legis- 
lative enactments, the fugitive-slave law and the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, that had provoked such an 
explosion of intense wrath as that which followed the arrears 
act. ""If it had been a measure to disseminate pestilence, 
breed famine, or provoke war, it could hardly have been 
stigmatized with greater bitterness."®^ He observed that 
**the most prominent journals from the North end of New 
England to the Pacific coast teemed with envenomed de- 
nunciation of the act." Extracts were read from different 

*« Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. 8. 1881-1889. p. 59. 
*i Cong. Record. 47th Cong. 1st sess. p. 405. 
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papers in which the measure was referred to as "a huge 
swindle upon the people of the United States, an infamous 
measure which should be promptly repealed'* ; and those who 
had supported it were accused of being moved by "jobbery, 
fraud, and demagogism."'^ 

Senator Beck of Kentucky urged the immediate repeal 
of the act early in the first session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress. He characterized it as a fraud upon the American 
people and "a standing monument to the ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and cowardice of the American Congress."*' His 
remarks brought forth a sharp retort from Senator Ingalls, 
who, two days later, introduced a resolution against the 
repeal of the act. There followed a debate which was ex- 
tended at intervals over the greater part of the remainder of 
the session. The whole history of the act, its original intent, 
and the unexpected cost which it had imposed upon the 
nation, were reviewed at length. The extent to which mem- 
bers had or had not been influenced by political motives, 
the part played by claim agents in the passage of the act, 
and the frauds that were being perpetrated upon the Govern- 
ment were the questions that received most attention. 

The friends of the measure were constantly on the de- 
fensive in attempting to minimize its total cost. Although 
it had greatly exceeded the original estimate, they pretended 
that the end was now in sight and that all arrears would 
soon be paid. On the other hand, those who favored its 
repeal insisted that the burden would continue to increase 
rather than diminish, and that its ultimate cost would run 
into the hundreds of milUons. Mr. Bentley, now retired, had 
recently stated in an interview with a reporter on the New 
York Herald^ that in his opinion the Arrears Act would 
sooner or later cost the Government over $510,000,000. •* 
This estimate coming from an official who has been char- 
acterized as "the ablest and most disinterested Commis- 
sioner of Pensions we have ever had" deserved careful 
consideration.** The figures are of special interest when it 
is rememb ered that Mr. Bentley had originally placed the 

•« Ibid. p. 405. 

••/Aid. p. 319. 

*« Mr. Bentley was retired shortly after President Garfield entered upon tiis 
administration. He went to Denver, Colorado, and there entered upon the practice 
of law. This interview took place in that city. N. Y. Herald, Jan. 15, 1881. 

•• Gaillard Hunt, N. Y. Evening Post. Jan. 26, 1889. 
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amount that would be required at $50,000,000. It shows 
how utterly impossible it was to make even an approximate 
estimate upon a measure that was expected to run its course 
within a few years. Although the most loyal supporters of 
the act finally had to admit that its cost had gone far beyond 
that which even the most liberal had estimated, yet they 
refused to countenance any proposition looking toward its 
repeal. They defended it as an act of justice and announced 
their intention of keeping the law upon the statute books, 
regardless of the cost which it might impose upon the 
country. •• 

By the close of the year 1882, the Pension Bureau was 
conducting an enormous business. The new Commissioner, 
Mr. W. W. Dudley, had convinced Congress that an addi- 
tional clerical force was necessary in order to meet the delays 
occasioned by the continuous flood of applications. It was 
estimated that with the present force of 741 clerks, ten years 
would be required to dispose of the cases pending at the 
close of the fiscal year, June 6, 1881. 

To meet this situation Congress took a very decided stand, 
and agreed to furnish the Commissioner with all the extra 
clerical force he could use. On August 5, 1882, an appropria- 
tion of $1,957,150 (over a million dollars more than ever 
before voted) was set aside for that purpose.®^ The number 
of clerks was at once doubled, and by the close of the year 
there were 1,559 employees upon the pay roll of the Bureau. •* 
The desire was to shift, for once, the responsibility for delay 
from the Pension Bureau over into the hands of the claim- 
ants. Commissioner Dudley had estimated that with such 
a force of clerks he could adjudicate all pending claims by 
December, 1884, and that the Office could then keep up with 
the demands made upon it. He was able to report that on 
July 15, 1883, they had completed an inventory of all claims 
then on file and that the Office was practically up with its 
current work. 

It was expected, when the extra force was provided for, 
that it would not be needed longer than a year or possibly 
eighteen months. However, the Annual Reports show that 

••Cong, Record. 47th Cong. 1st sess. p. 1011, 1012, 1339-1340. 
•» U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 22. pp. 247-248. 
••Annual Report, Commissioner of Pensions^ 1882. 
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while a few clerks were dropped during the next few years, 
no perceptible decrease occurred in the total liumber of 
employees. Efforts had been made, while the bill was under 
consideration, to impose the civil service requirements upon 
all clerks who should be appointed to these positions. This, 
however, failed, the sentiment of Congress being that such 
employees should be recruited from ex-soldiers, and that it 
would be unfair to impose a civil service requirement upon 
them.«» 

To still further improve the administrative side of the 
pension system, a new plan of special examination was pro- 
vided for. As carried out, it practically repealed the old 
ex parte method as employed in the investigation of 
suspicious cases. Under that system it was the practice of 
special examiners to carry on their work secretly. They 
would enter a community where a case suspected of fraud 
had been reported, privately work up the testimony in the 
case, and in a few weeks the pensioner would receive notice 
that he had been dropped from the rolls. Such a method 
had frequently been criticised as being arbitrary, unjust, 
and prejudicial to the interests of both the Government and 
the claimant. For five years Commissioner Bentley had 
protested against the ex parte principle as applied in the 
filing of original claims and in the investigation of doubtful 
ones. The special committee appointed to investigate the 
conditions of the pension system and bounty lands had 
also objected to the system. They recommended that a plan 
be adopted whereby the claimant should be notified of the 
proposed investigation, and that he be given an opportunity 
to meet witnesses who testified against him, and produce 
witnesses in rebuttal.^^® 

In the act making appropriations for the payment of 
pensions in 1882, such a system was provided for.^^i There- 
after, when a case was to be examined, the claimant was 
notified, and was given an opportunity to be present and 
cross-examine any witnesses who might testify against him. 
The special agent would also cross-examine the witnesses, 
both those appearing for and against the claimant. They 

•• Cong. Record. 47th Cong. Ist sess. pp. 4768-4771, 4857-4861. 
*<^« House Report. 46th Cong. 3rd sess. No. 387. p. 2. 
»" U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 22. p. 175-176. 
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were given power to take depositions, subpoena witnesses, 
and compel their attendance. The country was divided 
into 240 districts, in each of which a special examiner was 
placed. All cases in which there was an absence of records, 
or where an adverse record existed, and all those attempting 
to establish a claim by parole evidence only, were referred 
to the special examiner for investigation. The plan was 
to provide for an open, full, and fair investigation where all 
the interested parties could be heard, and all the facts 
ascertained. 

The system appears to have met with immediate success. 
After it had been in operation for eighteen months, Com- 
missioner Dudley declared that it was very gratifying both 
to the claimants and the Government. "So well do the claim- 
ants appear to be satisfied with the thorough and impartial 
maimer of inquiries made by the special examiners that the 
office is often urged by them to subject their claims to this 
test. . • • It shows conclusively, as has often been predicted, 
that an honest claimant has no fears of a thorough inquiry, 
but on the contrary often invites the most thorough in- 
vestigation into the merits of his case, and will render 
material assistance in obtaining all the facts."^^^ On the 
other hand, the system unquestionably prevented a great 
number of unjust claimants from pushing their cases, for 
fear that* the searching inquiry to which they would be sub- 
jected before their neighbors and witnesses would greatly 
embarrass their standing in the community. 

Not only did the system meet with the approval of the 
claimants, but it also proved a financial success. With the 
close of the year June 30, 1884, the number of investiga- 
tions totaled 7,452, and the net savings to the Government 
amounted to $l,802,102.32.i«« This estimate was made 
up of the amount of pensions computed as due in cases that 
had been investigated and afterwards rejected, the accrued 
pensions due in cases that were dropped after investigation, 
and of the money that had been illegally received by pen- 
sioners but later rejected. The entire system met with such 
approval that 150 additional examiners were provided for 
by Congress July 7, 1884, in order that all claimants who 



i« Annual Report. 1884. 
»w Ibid, 
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were having trouble with their cases might have an early 
hearing. 

Another objectionable feature of the ex parte system, 
that of permitting the claimant to be examined by the local 
or family physician, was also amended. For years this 
practice had been the subject of complaint by officials 
charged with the administration of the pension system. 
Commissioners Baker, Atkinson, and Bentley had all called 
attention to the defects of such a practice and had repeatedly 
urged its repeal. The latter Commissioner in 1879 stated 
that the examinations submitted by the neighborhood 
practitioners bore evidence of a very superficial character, 
and that not infrequently they were found to be untruthful 
in whole or in part.^^ Due to local pressure, the physicians 
appeared to be more interested in pleasing the claimant than 
in making a thorough and trustworthy examination. The 
result was that the medical referee and his assistants in 
the Pension Bureau, whose business it was to review the 
medical side of all cases, lacked sufficient information to 
determine the existence and character of the claimants' 
diseases. Wrong conclusions would be reached, and injustice 
either to the appUcant Or to the Grovernment would inevi- 
tably follow. 

Such a system of medical examination simply broke down 
under the pressure of cases following the Arrears Act. The 
medical staff of the Bureau was unable to examine the thou- 
sands of cases sent in for review. The delays brought forth 
complaints on the piart of claimants, and they in turn were 
criticised by the Bureau for not furnishing sufficient data 
concerning their disability. 

To remedy these defects a new system was provided for. 
By law of July 25, 1882, the Commissioner of Pensions was 
authorized to appoint boards of examining surgeons at such 
points in each state as he deemed necessary. All examina- 
tions for pensions or for increase of pensions were to be made, 
so far as practicable, before these boards. The fee for each 
examination was raised from one dollar to two dollars for 
each member of the board, with the hope that it would 
attract the most skilled medical men of the district.*" Com» 

iM Annual Report. 1879. p. 4. 

t« U, S. Statutes at Large, vol. 22, p. 175. 
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missioaer Dudley at once entered upon the organization of 
examining boards. In his annual report for 1883 he an- 
nounced that there were 284 such boards in operation with 
84 others in the process of being organized. When it could be 
done without ^'jeopardizing anything in the way of efficiency" 
he added, only two of the members were selected from the 
same political party, the third one being chosen from a 
different political faith.^®* 

The new system appears to have worked exceptionally 
well. In the report just referred to, the Commissioner an- 
nounced that no branch of the Office had made such rapid 
strides as that observed in the Medical Department. The 
examining boards were so distributed throughout the states 
that no applicai^t was required to travel more than 40 miles 
in order to reach one by rail. He added that the liberal fee 
of two dollars had enabled him to employ and maintain 
in the service some of the most eminent men in the medical 
profession. Although the cost of this system was consider- 
ably greater than the single-surgeon plan with its one dollar 
fee, nevertheless it resulted in a safer basis of adjudication, 
and was an ultimate saving to the Government. The plan, 
however, has never met with entire satisfaction.^®^ In these 
two respects, that of compelling all claimants with doubtful 
cases to appear before a board of examiners, and all appli- 
cants who desired any kind of a pension to appear before a 
board of surgeons for cross-examination, the Arrears Act 
had resulted in bringing about a good piece of legislation. 
The demands that were made upon the Bureau made it 
necessary to adopt a new system. The only regret is that 
the plan was limited to those cases suspected of being fraudu- 
lent or where the evidence was incomplete. Had it been 
extended so as to include all applications, original and 
increase, a long step would have been taken toward perfect- 
ing the administrative side of the pension system. 

Judging from the unexpected cost which the Arrears Act 
imposed upon the national Government in the years immedi- 
ately following its passage, one would scarcely expect to 
hear of any member of Congress advocating more liberal 

*** Annual Report, Commissioner of Pensions, 1883. 

107 por a severe criticism of the outgrown svstem of medical examination, see 
Annual Rep't of Commissioner Evans, 1901, p. 62-67. 
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pension legislation. Especially would this seem to be true 
regarding the Arrears Act itself. Nevertheless, the "warning 
voice of their constituents" (a phrase borrowed from Com- 
missioner Bentley's characterization of Congress) appear^ 
to have been heard again. A review of the bills introduced 
in the last session of the Forty-seventh Congress shows that 
eight different attempts were made to repeal the limitation 
which had prevented the payment of arrears upon claims 
filed after July 1, 1880. The movement for the repeal had 
the backing of the newly appointed Commissioner, General 
John C. Black, and several members of Congress. However, 
a majority of the senators and representatives apparently 
felt that it would be unwise to meddle further with the act, 
and the attempted repeal failed. Had the Republican party 
been successful in the campaign of 1884, doubtless the limi- 
tation would have been repealed. Their national platform 
for that year contained a plank in which they pledged them- 
selves to its repeal, so that all soldiers should share alike. 
The Democrats had made no such a pledge, and under 
President Cleveland's administration, there was little oppor- 
tunity for any liberal extension of the pension laws. 

On June 7, 1888, a "rider" was inserted in the appropria- 
tion act which did repeal the limitation imposed upon the 
payment of arrears to widows.^®^ Although this act lies 
beyond the period properly covered by this monograph, 
nevertheless it should be considered here in order to complete 
the treatment of the Arrears Act. It provided that all pen- 
sions which had been, or which might thereafter be granted 
to widows under the general pension laws, should commence 
from the date of the husband's death. This meant that 
widows could now receive arrears of payments upon their 
claims, regardless of the time at which they had been filed. 
It was a very bad move. As characterized by Commissioner 
Evans, after twelve years of operation, "it is a standing 
invitation to fraudulent claims . . . and offers a premium on 
perjury and false witnesses."^®® 

Mr. Evans repeatedly urged its repeal, and stated that 
in his opinion, every legitimate claim for a pension, either 
by reason of death during the war, or the years succeeding 

"• U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 25, p. 173. 

^^* Annual Report, Commissioner of Pensions, 1901. p. 301 of pamphlet. 
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the war, had long smce been filed. Widows' clahns were filed, 
on the average, within thirty days after the death of the 
husband; yet following the enactment of this measure, the 
Commissioner reported that claims were being presented by 
alleged widows of soldiers who had died thirty odd years 
ago.ii® 

The law recognized slave marriages, and this led to some 
of the most serious abuses ever perpetrated upon the Pension 
Bureau. Commissioner Evans, in his report for 1901, selected 
ten sample cases, three of which are here cited, to illustrate 
the fraudulent claims that were daily coining into the Office: 

**The soldier died in the service; the mother applied and received 
pension as dependent mother; after the mother's death an alleged 
widow puts in a claim — establishes by witnesses, who testify under* 
oath that they were present at the marriage of the soldier and claim- 
ant. The alleged widow knew, and admits the fact, that she was 
aware that the mother was drawing a pension as a dependent parent. 
The Government has no case — ^the mother was wrongly pensioned — 
the alleged widow has established her case, and your Commissioner 
is powerless though he believes the case to be fraudulent." 

Certificate No. 237,678. 

"Soldier died in the service January 27, 1864. On February 23, 
1887, twenty-three years after his death, his widow filed a claim for 
pension, alleging marriage to him while in slavery by a customary 
ceremony. Proof was submitted tending to show fact of alleged 
marriage and their continuous cohabitation and recognition as man 
and wife up to date of his enlistment. She was pensioned as his widow 
October 15, 1887, and $8 per month from January 28, 1864, and at 
$12 from March 19, 1886. The arrearage payment in this case was 
12,352. After drawing $4,000, the pensioner admits that she was neuer 
married to the soldier,** 

Certificate No. 33,833. 

"The soldier dies in the service December 30, 1862. Gaimant was 
pensioned as his widow from date of his death until August 26, 1870» 
the date of her remarriage. On February 20, 1893, thirty-one years 
after the soldier's death and twenty-three years after her remarriage, 
she filed a claim for restoration of pension as widow, alleging that 
she lived with her second husband for nearly six years when she dis- 
covered that he had a wife and children then living, and that said 
marriage was illegal and void and not a marriage in fact or law, and 
thereupon left him. Twenty-eight years after claimant's marriage 



"•/Airf. p. 30. 
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on August 26, 1870, and twenty-two years after separation from her 
second husband, she procured a decree, in February, 1898, annulling 
her second marriage on the ground that at date her second husband 
had a wife living and undivorced. The arrearage payment in this case 
was $2,700."^ 

In concluding his report the Commissioner stated that 
such cases could be multiplied indefinitely. "The law is an 
open invitation to fraud, perjury, and misrepresentation, 
and its enforcement has demonstrated by experience that 
it has openly invited and been the subject of gross and 
flagrant abuse, and it should be repealed/'^^^ 

Mr. Evans himself, however, was replaced by a new Com- 
missioner, and the reports for the following years reveal no 
such opposition to the act on the part of his successors. 
The law still remains, and by reason of it, widows who later 
remarried, may still filch the Government for thousands of 
dollars and use it to support husbands who had not yet been 
born when the Civil War was being fought. 

It is impossible to determine exactly the total cost im- 
posed upon the Government by the Arrears Act. Before 
its passage, the pension rolls had been gradually decreasing, 
both as to the number of pensioners and the amounts paid 
therefor. But within six years following its enactment the 
number of pensioners had grown from 223,998 to 345,125, 
while the amount that was annually expended for the same 
had increased from $27,000,000 to over $68,000,000. Com- 
missioner Black in reply to an inquiry from Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, January 25, 1886, estimated that the act had, up to 
June 30, 1885, cost the Government $179,405,872.ii» That 
it has imposed a sum many times larger upon the nation 
since that date, is not to be doubted. This was the act that 
had been passed in the belief that it would require but 
eighteen or twenty million dollars to carry out its provi- 
sions! 

"»/W<f. pp. 30-31. 

»"/Wrf. p. 34. 

^ House Report. 49th Cong. 1st sess. No. 783. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PENSIONS AND POLITICS 

Following the Arrears Act of 1879, there was no epoch- 
making piece of pension legislation enacted for seven years. 
But this period is not without interest. During the early 
eighties the pension system was undergoing a rapid growth 
and it was coming to play a very significant part in both 
state and national politics. For this development, the activ- 
ity of the Grand Army of the Republic and the political 
interests of the newly appointed Commissioner, Colonel 
W. W. Dudley, were chiefly responsible. 

For several years after its organization in 1866, the Grand 
Army of the Republic had devoted its energies to legitimate 
and praiseworthy motives. Its members had pledged to 
each other their loyal support, and declared their intention 
of enforcing a "speedy adjustment and payment of all 
lawful claims against the Government due soldiers and sailors 
and their friends."^ But it was not until 1878 that they took 
any definite action upon the question of pensions. In his 
annual address for that year, their Commander-in-Chief, 
General John C. Robinson, called attention to the Arrears 
Act which was then pending in Congress. He stated that 
he had been impressed with the justness of the measure, and 
had brought it to the attention of the Department Command- 
ers with the hope that they would secure favorable action 
upon it.2 

Before a year had passed, the Arrears Act became a law. 
It infused new life into the Grand Army organization. 
Within two years over 44,000 names were added to its list, 
and by the close of the year 1881 it hiad a membership of 
85,856.* As a political organization it now became a power 
to be reckoned with. At the annual encampment in 1881, 
held in Indianapolis, a committee was appointed "to inquire 
into the examination and settlement of pension claims, 

» Proceedings of First National Convention of G. A. R., 1866. p. 9. 

s Proceedings of Twelfth Annual Encampment of G. A. R. 1878. p. 521-522. 

* Adjutani-GeneraPs Report: G. A. R. Proceedings. 1882. p. 911. 
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and to ascertain the cause for delay." TTie Grand Army now 
meant business. At the next national encampment, which 
met in Baltimore, Corporal James Tanner, of whom we shall 
hear much in later pension history, submitted their report. 
He announced that the members of the committee had met 
in Washington on February 20, 1882, and continued in ses- 
sion for three days. Commissioner Dudley had been in 
conference with them, and favored "us with a most complete 
review of the condition of affairs in Pension Office and the 
workings thereof."* 

The committee had made eight recommendations to 
Congress, and reported the following results: 

1st. "That the present force — 742 — of the Pension Office 
be doubled. This recommendation resulted in Con- 
gress providing for eight hundred and seventeen addi- 
tional clerks in the Pension Office. 

2nd. An increase in the clerical force employed on pension 
work in the office of the Adjutant-General, and of 
the Surgeon, U. S. Army, respectively. 

Endorsed by Congress providing for the employ- 
ment of one hundred and sixty-seven additional clerks 
in the Adjutant-General's office, and one hundred and 
sixty-six in the office of the Surgeon General. It also 
resulted iu the providing of twelve additional clerks 
in the office of the Secretary of War, eight in the Sec- 
ond Comptroller's office, twenty in the office of the 
Third Auditor, making a total of twelve hundred and 
ten additional employees to be engaged exclusively in 
Pension work at a total annual expense of one million^ 
seven hundred and forty-two thousand, four hundred 
and thirty dollars. 

3rd. Additional appropriations to enable the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions to establish and pay examining 
boards of surgeons at such places as he deems neces- 
sary, and this had been met by a separate bill now 
on its passage. 

4th. Appropriation to enable the Commissioner to employ 
additional special examiners; two hundred and fifty 
have been provided for. 

* Proceedings of Sixteenth Annual Encampment of G. A. R, 1882. p. 872. 
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5th, The Commissioner of Pensions to have power to 
employ, and appropriations to pay, medical experts 
for special examinations as to diseases of the eye, ear, 
nerves, etc. This is provided for in the bill establish- 
ing boards of examining surgeons referred to in 
recommendation in No. 3. 

6th. Such legislation as may be necessary to secure to 
pension claimants or their attorneys certified copies 
of so much of the public or official records as relate 
to the service and military and hospital history of 
said claimants. 

Upon this recommendation no action appears to 
have been taken. 

7th. That false testimony against a claimant for pensions 
be made perjury as when given against the Govern- 
ment. This recommendation has been formally 
considered and will doubtless become a law. 

8th. That the bill granting /orty dollars per month for the 
loss of one leg, or one arm, or one foot, or one hand, 
or for an equivalent disability, become a law. This 
bill has passed the House of Representatives, and is 
now in the Senate Committee on Pensions."^ 

No other organization in the country could boast of so 
much favorable legislation as that reported by the pension 
coimnittee of the Grand Army of the Republic. Within one 
year after its creation, it had become the real power of that 
body. As a means for influencing doubtful members of 
Congress, it had no equal. In the report just mentioned, 
the committee did not stop with the mere request, but 
demanded "that Congress should first and foremost take 
such steps, regardless of the question of dollars and cents, 
as would result in the speediest possible settlement" of the 
285,000 claims then on file. "It is the first time," continues 
the report, "that the accredited representatives of our 
order have come directly in contact with the law-making 
power. Common justice demands that we should officially 
state the obligations we feel under for the cordial reception 
we met with at the hands of the Pension Committees of 

» Ibid, pp. 873-874. 
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both Houses."* It was freely stated by them that they had 
long felt the desirability of dealing directly with the ac- 
credited representatives of the soldier. 

The conmiittee had been so successful in its first appear- 
ance before Congress, that the Grand Army decided to es- 
tablish a permanent standing committee on pensions. 
Henceforth, this was to be the great machine in that organ- 
ization for the prosecution of pension claims. Its object was 
to take charge of all questions relating to soldiers' applica- 
tions and outline policies which it felt would be best suited 
for securing favorable legislation. From the bills proposed 
in Congress, they selected those upon which they desired 
favorable action, and what is still more significant, they soon 
began to formulate measures of their own and demanded 
their enactment. 

By 1884 no other department of the Grand Army organiza- 
tion was doing such effective work. None but the most 
active and prominent members were appointed to serve 
on this conmiittee. For the year just mentioned, the mem- 
bership consisted of Messrs. George S. Merrill, Louis Wagner, 
Paul Van Der Voort, James Tanner, and Hon. Charles H. 
Grosvenor.^ The first three had held the exalted position of 
Commander-in-Chief of the national organization. Corporal 
Tanner's activity was universally recognized, and he was 
later to be honored by being appointed Commissioner of 
Pensions. Mr. Grosvenor was perhaps the most devoted 
friend the ex-soldiers had in national politics, and was hailed 
as "the fearless, zealous, and active champion of their 
rights."* 

Shortly after Congress assembled in December, 1883, this 
committee established itself in Washington. Before pro- 
ceeding with their labors, they consulted "with members of 
the several pension conunittees, with prominent senators 
and representatives^ including a number of efficient and 
mfluential comrades, . . . Throughout, we had the advice 
and the cordial cooperation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions."* The committee found that nearly one hundred bills 

•Ibid, p. 874. 

' Journal of Eighteenth National Encampment of G. A. R. 1884. p. 107. 

* National Tribune. June 19. 1884. 

* Journal of Eighteenth National Encampment of G. A. R. 1884. p. 105. 
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relating to pensions had been introduced in Congress. 
Several sessions were held, in which the different measures 
were carefully considered. After informing Congress of the 
fact that they represented a constituency of more than 
220,000 veteran soldiers and sailors, the committee then 
specified the bills they desired to have passed. The following 
were the chief measures which they recommended: 

Extension of the limitation on the Arrears Act 
to January 1, 1885. 

The granting of pensions to ex-prisoners of war 
who were sulTering from disability. 

An increase of th3 widows' pensions from eight to 
twelve dollars a month. Also an increase of pensions 
for minors. 

An increase of rates for specific disabilities in cer- 
tain enumerated cases. 

And finally, they desired the passage of a bill 
fixing the qualification and status of claimants and 
their agents or attorneys.^® 

In concluding their report we find these words: "We beg 
leave to respectfully submit that if any one thinks the fore- 
going carefully considered requests make too large drafts on 
the resources of the country, that we represent a body of 
men on whom, in the hour of its direst extremity, the country 
made drafts of blood, of limbs, suffering and life, and the 
Nation's draft never went to protest."" 

These recommendations were submitted to Congress on 
March 11, 1884. The National Tribune, which had now be- 
come the chief organ of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
entered upon an active campaign to have the measures 
passed. Its Editor-in-Chief, Mr. George E. Lemon, had 
assisted the committee in preparing the bills, and was ma- 
terially interested in their enactment. Ex-soldiers all over 
the country were called upon to write personal letters to 
their senators and congressmen, insisting that they be 
adopted. The same request was made of the Grand Army- 
Posts. In an editorial of March 20, 1884, the National 



10 Ibid. pp. 106-107. 
" Ibid. p. 107. 
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Tribune stated: "The only reason for apprehension that now 
exists is the possibility that our comrades may fail to rally 
as they should to the support of the committee's recom- 
mendations. These recommendations, coming from such a 
source, cannot but have great weight with both Houses of 
Congress and both political parties, but they must be fol- 
lowed up by a hearty, united and enthusiastic appeal from 
our ex-soldiers generally for their adoption. Every veteran, 
whether a member of the Grand Army or not, who believes 
that the measures advocated by the Pension Committee of 
the Grand Army are just and calculated to benefit the soldier, 
should hasten to demand of his Senator or Representative 
his vote in their favor."** 

In almost every issue from that date until Congress 
adjourned, an editorial appeared in behalf of the measures. 
Under date of May 7, it was announced that if Congress 
failed to do its duty by the ex-soldiers during the present 
session, it would not be because of any ignorance as to what 
that duty was. Petitions were pouring in by the hundreds, 
demanding favorable action upon the committee's recom- 
mendations. On May 6, 1884, Mr. Robert B. Beath, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the national organization, issued an 
order (No. 12) in which he requested all Posts that had not 
yet sent in petitions to do so at once." An examination of 
the Congressional Record for this session shows that such 
action was taken by more than five hundred Grand Army 
Posts, Even the legislatures of three states, Iowa, New 
York, and Ohio, sent petitions to the same effect. 

But in spite of all these efforts, the first session of the 
Forty-eighth Congress adjourned, having passed but one 
important measure. There were several reasons for this. 
In the first place, its membership was comprised very largely 
of ex-Confederates, men who had recently been in armed 
rebellion against the national Government. Quite naturally 
they would be opposed to any further liberalization of the 
pension laws in behalf of the Union soldiers. Under caption 
of an editorial headed, "The Confederacy in the Saddle", 
appearing in the National Tribune on July 17, 1884, it stated: 



" National Tribune. Mar. 20, 1884. 
i> Ibid. May 8. 1884. 
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"A Congress largely made up of men who were lately in 
arms against the Government, and the lower House of which 
was completely under their control, has lately concluded a 
singularly fruitless session of seven months." After denounc- 
ing the southern members of Congress for not lending their 
support to the pension measures, it concluded' with the 
statement that the last hope of the Union soldier, his widow, 
and orphan, had been dispelled by the action of those men 
who had fought against them in the field. ^* 

Another reason given for the failure of Congress to adopt 
the recommendations of the Grand Army Pension Committee 
was the fact that many Posts demanded consideration of 
measures entirely different from those which had been sub- 
mitted. The National Encampment had tried hard to pre- 
vent this independent action, but was unable to suppress it. 
Disappointment was felt in many quarters because the com- 
mittee had not included more demands in its report, and 
hence the separate organizations began to petition for laws 
satisfactory to their own members. This led to the prepara- 
tion of a great number of bills, many of which were utterly 
contradictory in their nature. In commenting on this situ- 
ation, the New York Sun remarked: "The accumulated 
pension schemes now before Congress have assumed the 
proportions of legislative insanity. Congress is considering 
with feverish earnestness projects which, had they not 
reached their present dimensions by insensible graduations, 
would be regarded as the chimeras of madmen. . . 
Intelligent members of Congress should pause and consider 
whither they are drifting.'*" 

In face of all the different requests made upon it. Congress 
was more or less undecided as to just what measures the 
majority of ex-soldiers really desired. At least, such lack of 
harmony afforded a good excuse for casting a negative vote 
by those senators and representatives who were opposed 
to more liberal pension laws. This failure on the part of the 
local Grand Army Posts to accept the recommendations of 
their conmiittee, and support them to the exclusion of all 
other measures, brought forth a severe rebuke from its 
chairman. Corporal Tanner. In commenting upon their 



u Ibid. July 17. 1884. 

» JV. y. Sun, June 26, 1884. 
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action he stated, "We flrmly believe that but for the attacks 
made upon the work of your committee by those who, with 
less opportunity of knowing what could fairly be hoped for 
in pension legislation by united action (but for this), we 
believe that substantially all that was recommended by 
your Committee would have become law at the session of 
Congress last closed, and, before the summer's sunshine had 
gone, a brighter, more lasting and blessed sunshine have 
lighted the hearthstones of a hundred thousand veterans' 
homes where now is want and almost black despair."^* 

There was still another reason why this session of Congress 
was unwilling to extend the pension laws, and that was the 
desire on the part of certain members, particularly the 
Democrats, to present a record for economy in the coming 
campaign. The Republicans, especially the high protection- 
ists, would have been glad to increase the pension budget in 
order to drain out some of the surplus that was accumulating 
m the national Treasury. While the interests of the high 
tariff men and the pensioners did not become completely 
merged until a few years later, they were joining hands even 
before Cleveland's administration. Pensioners and ex- 
soldiers were repeatedly warned through the columns of the 
National Tribune^ not to allow their congressmen to vote 
for any reduction in the tariff. For it was felt that just as 
soon as the surplus began to disappear, the appropriations 
for pensions would be diminished. The following editorial 
appeared in the National Tribune on January 24, 1884: 



•The Danger of the Hour" 

"In the midst of their discussions as to the merits of the various 
pension and bounty measures now pending before Congress, there is 
one thing that our veterans should keep constantly in mind, namely, 
the danger that the present revenues of the Government will be so 
reduced by legislative action as to leave no surplus in the Treasury 
out of which the amount required for the carrying out of any of these 
new pension and bounty measures can be appropriated. That danger 
is real and perhaps imminent, and it becomes our ex-soldiers to 
exercise their utmost influence to avert it. It matters not what their 
politics may be, or whether they are believers in the doctrine of free 
trade or protection, they have a common interest in preventing this 



"Journal of National Encampment of G, A. R. 1884. p. 110. 
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reduction, since it would afford an excuse, if not a justification, for a 
refusal by Congress to further consider our claims upon it.'*^^ 

In the Presidential campaign of 1884, however, the Demo- 
crats were determined to present a record for economy. 
Many of them felt that the pension roll had already become 
unduly expensive, and expressed some anxiety as to its future 
growth. Mr. Hancock, of Texas, remarked, "We are now 
expending for pensions alone more than double as much 
annually as was necessarily expended by the general Grovem- 
ment from 1840 to 1850, and it is difficult to say where it is 
to stop when it is looked upon as a powerful lever by many 
members of the House to secure a succession to their seats 
upon this floor. "i» Unwilling to bear the brunt of an ex- 
travagant expenditure of money, the Democrats prevented 
any increase in the pension budget for 1885. 

It is interesting to note that the only important pension 
law passed by this session of Congress, happened to be one 
that was opposed by the Grand Army Pension Committee, 
By its provisions, the fee which claim agents were permitted 
to charge for the successful prosecution of claims, was in- 
creased from ten dollars to twenty-five dollars.^* It was 
tacked on to the bill carrying appropriations for pensions, 
and the two parties who were most vitally interested in the 
measure were Commissioner Dudley and the big Washington 
claim agent, Mr. George E. Lemon. The action of Mr. Lemon 
was such as to attract the attention of Congress, and shortly- 
after convening in December, 1884, the ConMuittee on Pen- 
sions and Bounty Land was ordered to make an investigation 
of the practices in the Pension Office, and "the conditions 
surrounding the enactment of certain pension laws."*^ The 
testimony that was produced in the hearing before this 
committee reveals the tremendous power that was exerted 
by Washington claim agents, and by Mr. Lemon in particu- 
lar. The influence of the latter firm seems almost incredible. 

Attention has already been called to the act of June 20, 
1878, whereby claim agents were allowed to charge only ten 
dollars for prosecuting pension claims. The fee, however, 

i7 National Tribune. Jan. 24, 1884. 

!• Cong. Record. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 487. 

!• U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 15, p. 99. 

*• House Reports. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 3. No. 2683. 
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could be collected before the claim was allowed, and if not 
able to collect the full amount, the agents would take half 
of it, or whatever sum they could induce the applicant to 
pay. The act, instead of meeting with success, has led to 
very serious abuses. Claim agents would frequently collect 
the ten dollars, or as much of it as they could, and then drop 
the case without ever filing it. The claimant upon hearing 
that his case had been dropped would then turn to his rep- 
resentative for assistance. This imposed still greater work 
upon the members of Congress. And it was frequently 
discovered, when the case was examined, that the applicant 
had been robbed, not once, but several times." 

However, the majority of claimants appear to have been 
satisfied with the law. It was the Washington claim agents, 
and particularly Mr. Lemon, who was responsible for its 
repeal. Mr. Lemon's firm was by far the largest corporation 
in Washington during the eighties. For almost twenty 
years, he had been engaged in the pension business. It was 
he who had founded the National Tribune^ the great soldier 
newspaper, in 1877. Within seven years he had increased 
its circulation to over 1 12,000 paid subscribers, a circulation 
which he claimed was hardly equalled by another weekly 
paper in the country.^ In 1884, his firm was handling 
upwards of 125,000 pension claims, more than all other 
attorneys in Washington combined.** For conducting this 
enormous business, he employed between sixty-five and 
seventy clerks, a force as large as that employed in the 
entire Pension Bureau in 1861. 

In all questions of pension legislation, Mr. Lemon exerted 
a great influence. He boasted of having defeated the "Sixty- 
Surgeon Pension Bill," which Commissioner Bentley had 
proposed during his administration, and declared that it 
had given him greater pride than any other act of his life.** 
He had been unable to prevent the adoption of the ten- 
dollar fee law in 1878, but after Commissioner Dudley took 
over the administration of the office in 1881, Mr. Lemon set 
about to have it repealed. His intimate acquaintance with 

" statements of Messrs. Rogers, (Ark.) and Warner (Ohio). Cong, Record. 48th 
Cong. 1st sess. p. 2886. 
M National Tribune. July 10, 1884. 
» House Reports. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 3, No. 2683. p. 14. 
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the new Commissioner and with Secretary of Interior Teller, 
was used to a good advantage. In the spring and summer of 
1884, he concentrated his efforts upon these two officials, 
and secured their approval for the reenactment of the law, 
allowing a fee of twenty-five dollars for prosecuting pension 
claims.25 No part of the fee, however, could be collected until 
the claim had been allowed and the first payment made. 

Concerning this feature of the bill, there was no ground 
for criticism. The objection lay in the fact, that when the 
measure finally passed, it was allowed to become retroactive. 
As originally intended, the twenty-five dollar fee was to be 
collected only upon those claims filed after the date of the 
passage of this act. This was stipulated in the bill as it 
passed the House.** But in the Senate this provision was 
omitted, and it was allowed to apply to all cases then on 
file.*^ Herein is where Mr. Lemon's influence had been felt. 
None of the other Washington claim agents, and in fact 
very few members of Congress, appear to have understood 
the significance of the provision. Mr. Warner, chairman of 
the investigating committee, stated that the measure re- 
ceived no consideration in either House, but that the claim 
agent who prepared the amendment — ^referring to Mr. 
Lemon — knew exactly what it would accomplish.*' 

Just a few days before the passage of the bill, while it was 
still being considered by the joint committee of conference, 
Mr. Lemon completed all arrangements for buying out the 
claims of another large pension firm, headed by Mr. N. W. 
Fitzgerald.** In this transaction, he secured upwards of 
40,000 additional pension claims, and the ownership of the 
Citizen Worlds a soldier newspaper that had a circulation 
among 20,000 paid subscribers. The total business was 
obtained for $10,000. The same day on which the deal was 
closed, June 26, 1884, the conference committee reported 
favorably upon the bill. Mr. Fitzgerald, who had been sus- 
pended by Commissioner Dudley in October, 1883, was sud- 
denly reinstated in order that his claims might be transferred 
to Mr. Lemon.*<* On the day following the transfer of his 

" Ibid. pp. 16. 99. 

M Cong. Record. 48th Cong. 1st sess. p. 3402. 

«' Jbtd. p. 6389. 

3> House Reports, 48th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 3. No. 2683, p. 21. 

«• Ibid. p. 29. 

*o Testimony of Ass*t Sec. of Interior, L. M. Joslyn. Ibid. p. 60. 
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claims to Mr. Lemon's ofl5ce, Mr. Fitzgerald discovered for 
the first time that the provision allowing the increased fee, 
had been approved by both Houses. He then declared that 
he went to Mr. Lemon and tried to repurchase his business, 
offering him his money back and $20,000 in cash. Mr. 
Lemon's reply was — "You don't know what you are talking 
about. Your business has not cost me only the $8,000 
($10,000) I paid you; it has cost me $50,000 to get the bill 
through Congress."** (This part of the testimony was 
flatly contradicted by Mr. Lemon. He admitted, however, 
that Mr. Fitzgerald had come to him and tried to repurchase 
the business.) 

By the purchase, Mr. Lemon had secured upwards of 
30,000 live claims, and due to a ruling of Acting Commis- 
sioner Clarke he could compel the applicants to file a new 
contract and collect the full amount of twenty-five dollars. 
The same day upon which the deal was made, Mr. Lemon 
secured an executive order (No. 100) from Secretary of 
Interior Teller, in which he alone was to be recognized as 
the substitute attorney for all claims that had been filed 
with Mr. Fitzgerald.** This was rather a strange move on 
the part of Mr. Teller. According to an order issued under 
date of April 22, 1882, no substitution of attorneys could be 
made unless the written consent of the applicant was ob- 
tained. But this was now suddenly revoked, and some 
30,000 claimants were thrown upon the mercy of Mr. Lemon. 

That the act of July 4, 1884, was virtually the work of one 
claim agent cannot be doubted. It compelled claimants to 
file a new contract, and pay fifteen dollars more, in case the 
claim was allowed, than they had agreed to pay originally. 
In discus3ing this feature of the bill during the next session of 
Congress, Mr. Warner, chairman of the Coimnittee on Pen- 
sions, characterized it as one of the grossest abuses ever 
practiced upon pension claimants. He stated that within 
six months after the passage of the law, over 90,000 such 
contracts had been filed. These were old claims upon which 
certain payments had been made, but under the new law, 
were forced to file a new contract of $25 each. "In my 
opinion", he remarked, "piracy in the middle ages on honest 

" Ibid. p. 30. 
»« Ibid. p. 41. 
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commerce was an honest calling compared to such a prac- 
tice."" Had the act been made to apply only to those claims 
filed after the date of its passage, there could have been 
little ground for criticism. In this case it would have been 
a protection both to the claimant and the honest pension 
attorneys, for since no part of the fee could be collected 
until the pension was allowed, it would have resulted in the 
filing of only the more honest claims. It was the retroactive 
feature of the law that opened the way to serious abuses. 
And for this provision, Mr. Lemon was largely, if not entirely, 
responsible. 

Not satisfied with the treatment received at the hands of 
the Forty-eighth Congress, the ex-soldiers started out in 
1884 to capture the next session, and also the presidency. 
Again the National Tribune was their chief spokesman. 
They apparently had not yet learned of the part Mr. Lemon 
had played in securing the adoption of the increased fee law, 
and hence were still willing to follow his suggestion in the 
campaign of that year. 

As early as February 28, 1884, the following editorial 
appeared in the columns of the National Tribune: 



"The Soldier's Year — ^Let us Have a Soldier President." 

"This is the soldier's year. Slandered, abused, neglected, despised 
though he be at all other times and seasons, this year the soldier 
cannot be ignored. For it is the year of a presidential election, and 
it is the soldier who holds the balance of power — one million honest 
unimpeachable votes, upon the casting of which the issues of the 
election will hang. Think of it, soldiersi . . . 

"Prove yourselves equal to the occasioni Within the next four 
months both political parties will hold their nominating conventions 
at Chicago. It rests with you to say who shall be the delegates to 
those conventions. It matters not whether in national politics you 
are Republicans or Democrats; as soldiers it is your duty to exert 
your influence within party lines for the nomination of a soldier. . . . 

"We are not so helpless or friendless as some may believe. There 
is not a community in the whole North and West where we cannot 
make our influence felt if we but show our colors and sound the 
advance. Every patriotic citizen in the land will rally to our standard, 
and the politicians who now affect to believe that the soldier is 
'played out' will be only too glad to fall in at the tail end of the pro- 
cession. 



M Cong, Record, 48th Cong. 2nd sess. p. 487. 
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"Fall in then, soldiers, and let us all take a hand in the campaign. 
We shall not lack for leaders when the time comes, and the day that 
witnesses the assertion of the soldiers' influence at Chicago will 
assure to us the full recognition of our rights by Congress and the 
Executive."** 

Editorials of a similar nature appeared in almost every 
issue of the National Tribune from that date up until the 
two conventions met in Chicago. Soldiers were constantly 
reminded of the strength they could wield if only they stood 
together. The evenly balanced conditions of the two great 
poUtical parties offered a splendid opportunity for them 
to exert their influence, and perhaps cast the deciding vote. 
Under date of April 10, 1884, the National Tribune recom- 
mended that, this being the "Soldier's Year," each of the 
big parties should nominate a soldier for president. While 
it was admitted that ex-Governor Tilden, Grover Cleveland, 
and Senator Payne were perhaps the strongest men in the 
Democratic party, yet they should be passed over, and the 
Democrats should turn to the famous General W. S. Rose- 
crans. As to the Republicans, they should overlook Mr. 
Blaine and Senator Edmunds, and nominate General John 
A. Logan to lead them to victory.'^ 

When the Republican convention met and named General 
Logan for second place upon their ticket instead of first, the 
soldiers were somewhat disappointed. However, they ac- 
cepted the results as the best possible combination. The 
fact that General Logan had won the nomination for Vice- 
President over Postmaster-General Gresham, who was con- 
sidered an enemy of the pensioners, had given them great 
hopes. In presenting his name to the Convention, Senator 
Plumb of Kansas remarked that 70,000 soldiers upon the 
prairies of Kansas stood ready to endorse him, and that a 
million living veterans would rally to his support.'* In 
commenting upon the nominations, the National Tribune 
stated, "The names of James G. Blaine and John A. Logan 
appear in this happy conjunction to-day because our ex- 
soldiers have brought it about. It was their influence which 
dominated at Chicago, and when they foresaw that there 

•* National Tribune. Feb. 28, 1884. 

» Ibid. Apr. 10, 1884. 

** Proceedings oj Republican National Convention. Chicago, 1884. p. 169. 
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was but one combination which would prevent the nomina- 
tion of candidates whose lukewarmness in their cause was 
not longer a matter of question, they hesitated no longer, 
but enthusiastically agreed upon this alliance of statesman 
with a statesman who was also a soldier."*' 

When the Democratic Convention met a few weeks later 
and placed the names of Grover Cleveland and Mr. Hend- 
ricks upon their national ticket instead of such veterans as 
Grenerals Rosecrans, Black, or Hancock, the pensioners and 
ex-soldiers were sorely disappointed. The National Tribune 
at once urged upon them, regardless of their political faith, 
to support the ticket headed by Blaine and Logan. 

There was a much stronger reason, however, why they 
should support the Republican party in that campaign. 
This was due to the plank in their platform relating to pen- 
sions. It read as follows: "The grateful thanks of the Amer- 
ican people are due to the Union soldier of the late war, and 
the Republican party stands pledged to suitable pensions 
to all who were disabled, and for the orphans and widows of 
those who died in the war. The Republican party pledges 
itself to the repeal of the limitation contained in the arrears 
act of 1879, so that all invalid soldiers shall share alike, and 
their pension shall begin with the date of disability or dis- 
charge, and not with the date of application."** 

Contrasted to this specific pledge was the very indefinite 
statement found in the Democratic platform. "The system 
of direct taxation known as the 'Internal Revenue* is a 
war tax, and so long as the war continues, the money de- 
rived therefrom should be sacredly devoted to the relief of 
the people from th^ remaining burdens of war, and be made a 
fund to defray the expense of the care and comfort of worthy 
soldiers disabled in the line of duty in the wars of the Re- 
public and for the payment of such pensions as Congress may 
from time to time grant to such soldiers, a like fund for the 
sailors having been already provided ; and any surplus should 
be paid into the Treasury."** 

This plank was characterized as an empty promise. The 
attention of pensioners and ex-soldiers was called to the fact 

>' National Tribune. June 12, 1884. 

** Proceedings of Republican National Convention. Chicago, 1884. p. 93. 

<* Proceedings of Democratic National Convention. Chicago, 1884. p. 198. 
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th^t another plank in the same platform declared that the 
existence of a hundred million ddiiar surplus in the national 
treasury proved the necessity for a change in administration. 
Hence the refusal on the part of Democrats during the last 
session of Congress to devote that surplus to the pajonent 
of pensions was considered as a notorious example of bad 
faith. "The real intent (of the Democrats) is clearly to so 
cut down the revenues of the Government that there will 
be no surplus out of which to meet the payments required 
by new pension legislation, and vice versa, to pass no new 
pension laws, so as to have an excuse for abolishing the 
internal revenue entirely."*® Pension claimants were warned, 
from that date until the November elections, that if they 
expected to enjoy more liberal treatment in the future, they 
should, regardless of political affiliation, cast their votes for 
the Republican party. 

It was in the midst of this uncertain campaign that Com- 
missioner Dudley decided to abandon his work in Washing- 
ton and enter the field in behalf of the Republican ticket. 
For this work he was eminently qualified. His activity in 
the campaign of 1880 had brought him to the attention of 
the Republican national leaders, and President Garfield had 
been forced to give him a position. Commenting upon his 
appointment, the New York Nation declared that it was the 
most inexcusable act of President Garfield's short adminis- 
tration, tod one which did much to shake the confidence of 
the friends of civil-service reform. 

**.... when Garfield came into office, Mr. Bentley was 
Commissioner of Pensions. He had administered the office 
in a time of great perplexity, with remarkable energy and 
efficiency, and with unimpeachable integrity. But his place 
was wanted for Colonel Dudley, who had been of great 
service in the Indiana campaign. The President held out for 
a few weeks, but finally succumbed, and about the middle of 
June, 1881, he requested Mr. Bentley's resignation. What 
the mysterious ^pressure' behind Garfield was it is not 
difficult to conjecture. . ."*^ 

Of all government officials who have been guilty of pros- 



«• National Tribune. July 17. 1884. 
«i N. Y. Nation. Oct. 2. 1884. 
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iituting their offices to purely political purposes, none can 
show a more notorious record, either in the method of organ- 
ization or in scope of work, than that established by Colonel 
W. W. Dudley. During the three and a half years in which 
he was Commissioner of Pensions, his one aim appears to 
have been that of building up a great political machine. 
He realized more keenly than any previous Commissioner, 
the enormous power that lay in the hands of the pensioners, 
if only it could be effectively organized. To this end he 
devoted all his personal interests, as well as those of the 
Bureau over which he presided. 

One of the first recommendations made by Mr. Dudley 
after he became Commissioner of Pensions, was that of 
asking Congress for a larger clerical force, in order that all 
pending claims might be at once disposed of. This request 
being granted — ^by an appropriation that enabled him to 
more than double the number of clerks — ^he next asked that 
boards of examining surgeons be appointed in the different 
sections of the country, for the convenience of pension 
applicants. Again Congress responded to his request; and 
the pensioners began to feel that at last they had secured 
the services of a real friend. 

His next step was of much greater significance. In his 
annual report for 1882, Commissioner Dudley stated: "In 
my opinion, there is no question so befogged in mystery, and 
needing so much and more complete knowledge of its detail, 
than what may be termed the possibilities of the future with 
regard to the pension business."** In order that he might 
determine "the possibilities of the future", he directed the 
clerks of the Bureau carefully to prepare a statement show- 
ing the total number of enlistments in each regimental 
organization from every state and territory in the Union. 
The statement also showed the number of applications for 
pensions on account of the late war, both as to invalids and 
as to the representatives of deceased soldiers. • 

The table when completed, contained some very interest- 
ing information. The grand total of individual enlistments 
in the army and navy during the war was given as 2,069,391. 
Of this number only 458,653, or 26 per cent, had applied for 

" Annual Report. Commissioner of Pensions, 1882. 
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pensions. Also 297,566 dependents and relatives had filed 
applications for pensions. The number of living soldiers 
and sailors who had not yet applied was estimated at 
1,000,469; and 86,803 pensionable relatives had not yet 
presented their claims.** In submitting the results of his 
investigation. Commissioner Dudley announced that some 
idea could now be formed as to what still remained to be 
done, and as to what might be expected in the future. 

It is interesting to note that of the 285,000 pensioners 
borne upon the rolls, more than two-fifths of them lived 
in the five states of Illinois, Indiana, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. And over one-half of the 300,000 claims then 
pending came from these same five states. The political 
results in these doubtful states were to be determined largely 
by the treatment accorded to the pensioners who resided 
therein. Of this Commissioner Dudley was keenly aware, 
and during the next eighteen months he devoted consider- 
able attention to their demands. 

The most effective way in which thousands of claimants 
could be aided, was to furnish them a list of their company 
officers and comrades, whose testimony was needed to estab- 
lish their case. For years, applicants had been complaining 
that their inability to locate the name and address of certain 
comrades was all that prevented them from securing a 
pension. This was doubtless true in a great number of cases. 
To assist them Commissioner Dudley decided to compile 
a directory, showing the names and post-office addresses 
of every surviving soldier of the late war. In this important 
undertaking he secured the aid of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. In March, 1884, he called upon General Robert 
B. Death, commander-in-chief of that organization, and with 
his assistance, a plan was adopted whereby they hoped to 
secure a list of all G. A. R. posts and the address of 
every member throughout the country.*^ 

In addition to this, the special examiners were ordered to 
keep a record of all the witnesses they met with in the ex- 
amination of cases. From these two sources. Commissioner 
Dudley hoped to be able to furnish each claimant the ad- 



*» Ibid. 

** Journal of Eighteenth National Encampment of G. A. R. 1884. p. 33. 
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dresses of all those comrades whose testimony was needed to 
establish a claim. During the first six months after the plan 
was put in operation, the names and addresses of 189,000 
members were secured.** It was expected that the number 
would reach approximately 700,000 by January 1, 1885. 
But since Commissioner Dudley was removed before he 
had an opportunity of submitting another report, it is not 
known what the results of the system were. Under the new 
Commissioner, General J. C. Black, the plan was apparently 
dropped, since no record can be found of its use. 

All the above plans were only preliminary to the great 
work Mr. Dudley was to perform in the campaign of 1884. 
Having lost the nomination for governor of Indiana on the 
Republican ticket, he started out to secure a more important 
position. It was generally understood that in case of Mr. 
Blaine's election, he was to appoint Mr. Dudley as Secretary 
of Interior; and hence the latter felt called upon to see that 
his party was successful in the campaign of that year. To 
this end, he decided to use every means at his disposal. 
The Pension Bureau became simply a political machine, 
whose object was to secure votes for the Republican ticket. 

Early in September, 1884, Commissioner Dudley left his 
work in Washington and went to Ohio in order to help con- 
duct the campaign that was then in progress. Since the 
Ohio election was held on October 14, three weeks before the 
general election, it attracted national attention. Both 
poUtical parties were bending every effort to win this first 
important contest. Sentiment there was about equally 
divided. While the Democrats controlled a majority of the 
members of Congress, 13 out of 21, yet the state had given 
President Garfield a plurality of 34,000 votes in 1880. What 
the outcome of the present campaign would be, it was diffi- 
cult to determine. But the party that had the support of 
the soldier vote was certain of victory. 

To win this support was Colonel Dudley's mission. In 
1884, there were over 29,000 pensioners living in Ohio. They 
received from the national Government a total annual sum 
of more than $5,300,000. Upwards of 40,000 claims from 
this same state were then on file in the Bureau, awaiting 

4* Annual Report, Commissioner of Pensions. 1884. 
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settlement. The political influence of these and other pension 
claimants was sufficient to throw the election into the hands 
of whatever party they desired. In all probability not more 
than forty per cent of these claims would ever be allowed. 
But in order that none of the applicants should take offense 
at the Republican administration, the clerks in the Pension 
Bureau were instructed to reject no more claims until after 
the election.^ Not only this, but the charge was also made 
that Commissioner Dudley had ordered the claims of those 
voters who lived in Ohio and Indiana to be taken up in 
advance of those coming from other states, and to be given 
a preference in their examination.*^ The records fail to show 
to what extent this practice was engaged in during the weeks 
immediately preceding the election. But it is discovered 
from the annual reports for 1885, that approximately 2,000 
claims had been allowed in Ohio, and over 3,000 in Indiana, 
during the last fiscal year. This number exceeded by fifteen 
hundred, the claims that had been allowed in these two 
states during 1883-1884.« 

Commissioner Dudley's chief work, however, was not that 
of promiscuously handing out pension claims. This he would 
have been unable to do, even had he so desired, for each 
case had to go through a definite procedure in the Bureau 
before it could be allowed. What he was primarily inter- 
ested in, was that of managing the campaign so as to insure 
a Republican victory. To this end he used all the influence 
of his official position. Instead of resigning from oflKce when 
he left Washington in September, 1884, he simply took "a 
leave of absence" and continued to draw his salary as Com- 
missioner of Pensions up until November 10, one week after 
the general election.^* And during this period of two months 
he was reported to have been in Washington but twice. 

Upon reaching Ohio, Mr. Dudley established his head- 
quarters in Columbus, and entered upon his work. He, in 
connection with Mr. Chauncy I. Filley of St. Louis, and 
Mr. Powell Clayton of Ai^knsas, took personal charge of 

** This was the testimony of six different witnesses who appeared before the House 
Committee on Investigation of the Pension Office. House Report. 48th Cong. 2nd 
ss. vol. 3, No. 2683. pp. 32, 35. 38, 42, 43, 46. 
«» Ibid. p. 70. 

«• Annual Reports. 1882; 1884; 1885. 
*• House Report. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 3. No. 2683. p. 242, 262. 
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the campaign. Commissioner Dudley ordered men at will 
from the Pension Bureau to come and assist in the contest.** 
Special examiners were ordered to report for duty wherever 
he felt their influence was most needed. His conduct became 
so notorious that friends of honest government throughout 
the country began to protest, and President Arthur was 
called upon to dismiss him. On October 11, Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, counsel for the Civil Service Reform Association 
in New York, addressed a letter to the President in which 
he called attention to the fact that Commissioner Dudley 
was absent from his post, ''and engaged in conducting the 
canvass of the Republican party in Ohio to the entire neglect 
of his official duties."" President Arthur acknowledged 
receipt of the letter, but refused to take action upon the 
matter until the case was investigated by the Secretary of 
Interior. This was a great disappointment to the friends of 
the Civil Service system. The New York Herald stated : 

**This will not do, Mr. Arthur. The facts arc notorious — as no- 
torious as the dates of an almanac in a court of law. You know of 
Mr. Dudley's absence from Washington. You know the cause of his 
absence. You know what he has been doing in Ohio. You know of 
his impudent boast that you dare not interrupt him till he gets 
through. You know of his intended passage from Ohio into Indiana, 
to repeat the same dirty work there for Mr. Blaine. You know too, 
that the "red tape" circumambient course on which you have sent 
the letter throu^ the Interior Department will not bring it back 
to you till after the November election, and that in the meanwhile 
Commissioner Dudley will remain in Indiana perpetrating his vil- 
lanies unless you take a prompter step to recall him or remove him."*' 

The editorial closed with the statement that President 
Arthur could not go out of office with a clean reputation of 
having faithfully enforced the civil service laws, if he allowed 
a delayed report on Mr. Dudley's case. 

The New York Nation also took up the attack upon Mr. 
Dudley's conduct in Ohio. Under date of October 16, it 
stated: "A more flagrant abuse of official power and more 
gross violation of civil service rules could not be committed 
than Mr. Dudley is guilty of. He is drawing a salary as an 
officer of the Government, yet he is using the whole power 



M/ftW. p. 38. 56. 186. 

wJMrf. p. 70. 

M N, Y. Htrald. Oct. 18. 1884. 
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of his office, not merely as a campaign speaker and worker, 
but as a direct bribe for votes. As head of the Pension 
Bureau, he promises every soldier who has" an adjudicated 
claim against the Government that if he will vote for Blaine 
his claim will be given a preference."** 

A number of special pension examiners soon followed Mr. 
Dudley into Ohio. Their ostensible purpose in going there 
was to investigate certain claims upon which the Bureau 
desired additional information. But their real motive was 
that of assisting their chief in conducting the campaign. 
The Pension Bureau served as a recruiting station from which 
the Republican party drew its lieutenants. Mr. J. R. Cook, 
one of the examiners in the Office, was appointed chief clerk 
of the Republican Congressional Committee during the cam- 
paign of 1884." Mr. E. G. Rathbone, chief of the Special 
Examiner's Division, was sent to Cincinnati in October, in 
order to "spot repeaters'* sent in by the Democratic party. 
Mr. W. T. Ford, chief of the Record Division, was sent there 
to assist him. 

During the week preceding the election, Mr. Rathbone 
had 66 special pension examiners with him in Cincinnati 
alone, many of whom were deputized to act as United States 
marshals on election day. The number of examiners ordi- 
narily assigned to the state of Ohio was 63, but during Sep- 
tember and October, 101 reported there for duty." That 
they exerted a tremendous influence upon the soldier vote 
is evidenced by the testimony of numerous witnesses. One 
illustration is furnished by the case of Mr. George Starkey, 
of Washington County, Ohio. He had applied for a pension 
in 1877, but due to insufficient evidence, had not been able 
to establish his claim. During all this time, the special 
examiners had refused to act upon his case. But on October 
11, 1884, two days before the general election, Mr. Win- 
throp, one of the many examiners in Ohio, appeared at the 
home of Mr. Starkey and made out three affidavits in hit 
case, and then informed him of the fact that if he expected 
to have his pension granted he should support the Republican 
ticket." T hree other witnesses, all of whom were Democrats, 

M N. Y, Nation. Oct. 16, 1884. 

M House Report. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. vol. 3. No. 2683, p. 231. 

w Ibid. p. 109. 

" Ibid. pp. 5-6. 
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testified that the same appeal had been made to them. They 
declared that they had voted the Republican ticket with the 
express understanding that their pensions would be withheld 
in case they did otherwise.*^ 

After conducting a campaign, which the Indianapolis 
Journal (Rep.) described as the most active and bitter 
canvass ever known in Ohio, the Republicans succeeded in 
carrying the state by 15,000 votes." On the morning after 
the election. Commissioner Dudley expressed his delight 
in the following telegram which he sent to Mr. L. T. Mich- 
ener. Secretary of the Republican State Committee: "From 
all reports I regard the state safe for the RepubUcans from 
10,000 to 15,000. I can only say, thank God for the vic- 
tory."" 

The Republicans also gained two more seats in Congress. 
This gave them a representation of ten, while the Democrats 
had eleven. The two new districts which the Republicans 
had won from the Democrats were the First and Second, 
the plurality being 1609 in one, and only 209 in the other. 
A desperate effort had been made to defeat Mr. Warner 
(Dem.) of the seventeenth district, who was chairman of 
the investigating committee. During the month of October, 
nine special examiners had been at work on pension claims 
in his district, whereas the number ordinarily assigned there 
was only three.*® Although Mr. Warner succeeded in being 
re-elected, his plurality was cut down from 901 votes (1882) 
to 226." 

On October 18, the Democratic State Committee in Ohio 
sent out the following address, explaining the methods by 
which the Republicans had carried the state: 

"Dudley and The Corruption Fund" 

**A million dollars, raised by wealthy stockjobbers and monopo- 
lists, was sent into the State. With it came the scum of the country, 
thieves, ex-detectives, repeaters and government officials, headed 
by W. W. Dudley, Chief of the Pension Bureau. Although thousands 
of widows, orphans and maimed soldiers have been waiting patiently 
for years for pensions promised them, and due from the government. 



*T Ibid. pp. 6-9, 

** Indianapolis Journal, Oct. 15, 1884. 

»• Ibid. 

•• House Reports. 48th Cong.'2nd sess. vol. 3. No. 2683. p. 17, 270. 

« American Almanac. 1885> p. 247. 
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large numbers of employees and special agents from the Pension 
Office, headed by their Chief, and nonresidents of Ohio spent four 
weeks in the State under government pay engaged in preparing for 
the fraud committed last Tuesday. . ."•• 

After having completed his work in Ohio, Mr. Dudley 
returned to Washington for a brief visit. In referring to his 
plans for the future, the Washington correspondent for the 
Indianapolis Journal stated: "Colonel Dudley arrived 
(here) from Columbus at 3 o'clock this afternoon. He does 
not know just what part he will take in the remainder of 
the campaign. The first of next week he will go to New 
York, where he will meet the National Republican Com- 
mittee. Then, it is believed, he will go to Indiana."** 

The report was soon confirmed. Within less than a week 
Mr. Dudley was back in Indiana, doing everything in his 
power to insure a Republican victory. He had even a keener 
interest in the political affairs of that state than in those of 
Ohio. As a citizen of Indiana he had a wide acquaintance 
among pensioners and politicians. He had served through 
the Civil War as Colonel of the Nineteenth Regiment of 
Indiana volunteers, and had lost a leg at Gettysburg. As 
already noted (p. 105), his political activity in the campaign 
of 1880 had brought him to the attention of the Republican 
national leaders, and led to his appointment as Commission- 
er of Pensions. In this capacity, he used the tremendous 
influence of the Bureau to advance the interests of his 
friends and party. 

There was one member of Congress from Indiana whom, 
above all others, Mr. Dudley was determined should be 
defeated for re-election. This was Mr. C. C. Matson, a 
Democrat, and chairman of the House Conunittee on In- 
valid Pensions. While he had always stood as a friend of the 
pensioners and had liberally supported measures looking 
toward their relief, yet Mr. Matson did not believe in simply 
opening up the coffers of the Treasury to every man who had 
done service in the late war. Because of his unwillingness to 
further extend the pension laws, he had incurred the enmity 
of Comjnissioner Dudley, who was now determined to retire 
Mr. Matson to private life. 

" N, Y. Herald. Oct. 18. 1884. 

•* Indianapolis Journal. Oct. 16» 1884. 
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To accomplish this purpose, Mr. Dudley again made use 
of the influence of the Pension Bureau. A certain Mr. 
Grubbs, who was a personal friend of the Commissioner, 
had been nominated by the Republicans to oppose Mr. Mat- 
son. In order to win the election, he needed the support of 
the pension vote. Realizing this, he wrote the following 
letter to Commissioner Dudley: 

"Martinsville, Ind. 
Aug. 13, 1884. 
Col. W. W. Dudley, 

The best thing that can be done for me in this district, where I need it 
most, is the appointment of a board of examiners at this pmnt. Soldiers 
of all the adjacent counties are urging it. If it could be secured, presum- 
ably through any efforts of mine, it would greatly benefit me."** 

In reply to this request, Colonel Dudley answered: 

"Dear Sir— 

Your favor of 13th at hand. I have directed that your inquiries in regard 
to pension cases should have prompt attention. As to the establishment of 
a board of surgeons at Martinsville, I wUl have the matter canvassed by 
my medical referee as soon as possible, and if practicable it shall be done."** 

In commenting upon this request, Mr. Matson added that 
the medical board had been provided, and that slips could 
be found in the Pension OflSce, showing that Mr. Grubbs had 
asked men to be sent to Martinsville for examination. 

There was another favor shown Mr. Grubbs, which so 
far as can be discovered, has no parallel in the history of 
the Pension Bureau. This resulted from an order given by 
Commissioner Dudley, in which he directed the chief of the 
Western Division of the Pension Office, Mr. Comstock, to 
give the same attention to the correspondence of Mr. Grubbs 
in all matters of pension claims, that was extended to any 
regularly elected member of Congress." This meant that 
all claims filed by Mr. Grubbs, and all inquiries coming from 
him relating to pension, were taken up out of their regular 
order and given a preference over those filed by other at- 
torneys. This was a privilege which, heretofore, had been 
accorded only to members of Congress. Pension claimants 

M Cong. Record. 49th Cong. 1st sess. p. 1973. 

« Ibid. p. 1973. 

M House Report. 48th Cong. 2nd sess. No. 2683. p. 244. 
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who employed Mr. Gnibbs as their attorney were now 
officially informed that the prompt attention which had 
been given their case was due to his request/^ Mr. Grubbs 
was also permitted to use the congressional blanks in calling 
up pension claims, was allowed the official envelopes in 
which the replies to claimants were returned, and in every 
way, treated "just as if he had bee!n a member of Congress."** 

It would have been a very difficult task for any candidate 
to have prevented the re-election of Mr. Matson. As chair- 
man of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions, he had 
a tremendous influence among soldiers and pensioners. While 
his record may not have been all that they desired, yet they 
knew that he would always support any legitimate claim, 
and favored a reasonable extension of the pension laws. 
Against such a candidate, Mr. Grubbs had little chance of 
success. Yet he made a most surprising race. He reduced 
the 3,500 majority which Mr. Matson had received in 1882, 
down to 1,369.** For this remarkable showing, the official 
influence extended him by the Pension Bureau was doubt- 
less responsible. 

Another illustration of the interest displayed by the Pen- 
sion Office in the Indiana campaign of 1884 is furnished by 
the case of Mr. Holman, Democratic representative from 
the fourth district. There were few members of Congress 
who could boast of a more consistent record, in the matter of 
extending aid to pensioners, than Mr. Holman. He had al- 
ways opposed the policy of graded ratings, and insisted on 
uniform pensions for privates and officers alike. He had al- 
ways voted for bills providing for increased rates, and had 
often criticised the Government for not being more liberal 
in providing for the ex-soldiers. 

But his seat in Congress was desired by a Republican and 
certain of the clerks in the Pension Bureau conspired to 
defeat him. The most effective way in which this could be 
done was to place Mr. Holman in an unfavorable position 
before his pension constituency. If it could be made to 
appear that he was not as active in securing pension grants 
as were other members of Congress, his supporters would 

•7 Order of Commissioner Dudley, p. 244. 

•• Ibid. p. 24. 

M American Almanac. 18S5. p. 214. 
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probably desert him. So in order to weaken his influence, 
the clerks and pension examiners began to hold up certain 
claims in which Mr. Holman was interested. It developed 
during the course of the investigation by the House Com- 
mittee, that on October 9, 1884, Mr. Comstock, chief of 
the Western Division, ordered a certain widow's case (No. 
315,437) which Mr. Holman had called up, to be delayed. 
The reason for it w.as, that "Holman is a d__-d Democrat," 
and if the case was allowed at that time it would insure him 
15 votes. Two witnesses, Mr. T. A. Broadus, an examiner 
in the Western Division, and Mr. L. J. Harbough, of the 
same Division, testified that such an order had been given 
by their chief, Mr. Comstock.'** The claim was withheld, 
and not allowed until after the election. Mr. Holman, how- 
ever, was returned to Congress, but by a greatly reduced 
majority. In 1882 he had carried his district by almost 
3,500 votes, but in the campaign of 1884, that majority was 
reduced to 1,709." 

To what extent these practices were engaged in by other 
officials of the Pension Bureau is not known. But this one 
case illustrates how completely the pension system was 
dominated by politics during Mr. Dudley's term of office. 
Not only was he guilty of prostituting the interests of that 
important Bureau to partisan purposes, but the same charge 
could doubtless be made against the majority of those em- 
ployed in its service. 

Such was the complaint made by General John C. Black, 
who served as Commissioner of Pensions during President 
Cleveland's first administration. Referring to the conditions 
which he found when he entered upon his duty as Com- 
missioner, he stated, "At one time the Pension Bureau was 
all but avowedly a political machine, filled from border to 
border with the uncompromising adherents of a single organ- 
ization, who had for the claimant other tests than those of 
law, and who required, in addition to service in the field, 
submission to and support of a party before pensions were 
granted. . . . People of one faith filled every one of the 
great agencies. Examiners, trained in unscrupulous schools, 
traversed the land as recruiting sergeants for a party. 

'• House Report. 48th Gong. 2nd sess. No. 2683. p. 21, 25. 
71 Amer, Almanac. 1885. p. 213. 
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"Chiefs of divisions, assistants, clerks, messenger boys, 
watchmen, and laborers were all but entirely from one 
school. Veteran service could not secure continuance in 
office, and at the behest and demand of partisans beyond the 
office old employes were cut adrift and zealous ruffians 
placed in their stead; leaves of absence were granted that 
the active men of the party might dominate over the elec- 
tions. . ."^2 

But in spite of all Mr. Dudley's efforts to carry the state 
of Indiana for Blaine and the Republican party, he failed. 
Mr. Cleveland was given a majority of 6,512 votes, and the 
Democrats succeeded in electing 9 of the 14 members of 
Congress.^* The defeat of Mr. Blaine meant the retirement 
of Commissioner Dudley, and on November 10, 1884, he 
officially resigned. In reality, his resignation had occurred 
some three months earlier when he left his duties in Wash- 
ington and entered the field as a campaign manager. Mr. 
0. P. G. Clarke, who had been Acting Commissioner of 
Pensions, was appointed to serve as Commissioner during 
the remainder of President Arthur's administration. 

With the incoming of the Democratic administration in 
1885, the pension system underwent a radical change. The 
divisions of the Bureau were reorganized. A more thorough 
system of examination was inaugurated. Attempts to extend 
the provisions of the pension laws failed. Both President 
Cleveland and his newly appointed Commissioner, General 
John C. Black, stood for a thorough reform of the entire 
administration of the pension system. 

A summary of the pension laws enacted between 1861 and 
1865 reveals a liberality on the part of our national Govern- 
ment unequalled by any other nation in the world. The 
pledges made at the outbreak of the Civil War were being ful- 
filled in the most complete manner. Within less than twenty 
years after the Union army had been mustered out, over 890,- 
000 pension claims had been filed on account of those who had 
been killed or wounded while in its service. Of this number 
521,029 claims had been allowed, at a total cost of more than 
$700,000,000. On June 30, 1885, there were 324,968 Civil 
War pensioners borne upon the rolls. They received from 

'* Annual Report, Commissioner of Pensions. 1S85. p. 111. 
" Amer. Almanac, 1885. pp. 213-214. 
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the Government over $62,000,000. But the maximum had 
not yet been reached. Thus far, pensions had been paid only 
on account of death or disability. The next extension of the 
laws was to provide aid for all those who had performed a 
certain amount of military service, whether disabled or not. 
The pension system here enters upon a new epoch, a treat- 
ment of which has been reserved for a later monograph. 
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